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WILL-MAKING. 
In the first place, every man who has any thing should 
make a will; and, in the second place, every man should 
make his will upon right principles. 

It is easy for the young to make wills, for they 
have no immediate apprehension of death; but it is 
not so easy for the old, to whom death, from its more 
imminent probability, becomes a painful subject. 
Hence those who are most apt to possess property, and 
are most pressingly called upon to settle its destina- 
tion, are the most apt to neglect the duty. This is 
an unfortunate arrangement in human nature; but 
there are some considerations, which, being strikingly 
brought before individuals, may help to remedy it. 

It is very well known, that the making of a will 
does not tend in the least to bring on the fatal hour. 
This is so well known, indeed, that we have some 
hesitation in giving it the formal acknowledgment 
implied by paper and print. It is necessary, however, 
that it should be thoroughly impressed on the reason, 
s0 as to become an acting principle. We call, then, 
upon those who have still the duty to perform, to open 
their understandings to a full conviction of this truth. 
They may have hitherto given it a superficial and 
careless assent : let them now receive it into the sanc- 
tuary of their most perfectly ascertained and deeply 
cherished maxims—the maxims upon which they are 
every day acting. 

The subject is still painful to the elderly, inasmuch 
as it reminds them that it is necessary to act as if 
death were a nearevent. And it is not painful merely 
because it reminds themselves of the lessened span of 
probable life, but because it places them before others, 
even though it be only a legal friend and his clerk, 
in the character of persons who are not sure that 
they shall live long. This feeling, we own, is natu- 
ral. To be thought to be near death appears to 
us equivalent to being thought of little importance. 
Hence, though ready to acknowledge ailments for the 
sake of the homage of sympathy, we start with indig- 
nation if our condoling visitor insinuates that those 
ailments are the tokens of a dissolving constitution. 
Unquestionably, the best way to avoid this difficulty 
is to make a will in early life—always to have a will— 
and always to be ding it, as may require ; 
so that we shall come to regard it as a matter of 
course, and never incur the pain of supposing that 
any one looks upon us as more in fear of death at 
one time than at another. But if this has not been 
done, and advanced age finds us still unprovided with 
this most necessary document, let us meet the paltry 
pain of disturbed self-esteem with higher considera- 
tions. Let us reflect, not only that the making of the 
will does not in the slightest degree affect life, but 
that it is a duty which we cannot omit without great 
injustice both to ourselves and others, The sense 
of performing a duty called for by a regard to the 
claims and the comfort of a certain number of fellow- 
creatures, more especially if these be endeared to us 
by ties of blood, or old iation and friendship, is 
in itself, to all appearance, so ample a compensation 
for any little pain attendant upon the act, that it 
seems unnecessary to mention any other motive. Yet, 
where censcientious and affectionate feeling may be 
deficient, another stimulant is almost sure to be found 
—the desire of being well, even in the grave, with 
our fellow-ereatures. Let us reflect that, by omitting 
the duty, we are under the constant risk of incurring 
the blame and contempt of those who are to survive 
us, and we shall surely rather encounter the task, de- 
licate as it is, than continue liable to a fate, of which 
the contemplation is a much greater pain. The death- 
beds of those who omit to make their wills, and are 


compelled, however willingly they would repair the 
evil, to leave to penury and dependence beings who 
have hitherto derived from them competence, and 
peace, and happiness, are surely little to be envied. 
This is a distress to which all who have not settled 
their affairs are perpetually liable: it may arrive to- 
morrow—this evening—next minute! Who would 
remain a day with such a duty unperformed ? 

Wills, in the second place, ought to be made upon 
right principles. Judgment, conscientiousness, and 
benevolence, ought to rule the act ; otherwise we pre- 
pare dispeace of mind for ourselves during the re- 
mainder of life, and unhappiness for others after we 
shall be no more. Wife and children have primary 
and absorbing claims, and much good sense may be 
shown in the way in which they are provided for, the 
females being secured in the station of life they have 
hitherto occupied, and the surplus, if any, given to 
increase the portion of the sons, who can use it in so 
many advantageous ways in their various professional 
courses. Men of fortune, especially if their fortune 
have been of their own rearing, are apt to be very 
anxious to keep it in a mass after they are dead. They 
like to think upon it as a thing carrying down their 
names, and keeping alive, as far as possible, their pre- 
sent importance. Under the influence of this feeling, 
they are sometimes known to leave only the interest 
of their fortune to their children, even where the 
children have attained maturity and proved them- 
selves in every respect estimable, the principal being 
destined for the next ensuing generation, whose con- 
duct and qualities are as yet unknown, and who, 
by virtue of this endowment, may be rendered ex- 
empt from all salutary parental control. By such 
settlements, as well as by all appearances of partiality 
for particular children, men evince great weakness, 
and expose their memories to a disrespect which were 
as well avoided. 

Where the testator has no relations so near as wife 
and children, he is left to consult his feelings re- 
specting others more distant. It will be difficult for 
him to ascertain whether they regard him with affec- 
tion or not; but this perhaps matters little. He is not 
to be entirely actuated by personal feelings, but is to 
consider how he may act the part of a judicious, con- 
scientious, and benevolent man. If he endows with 
more wealth those who are already wealthy, he does 
little good. If he suddenly elevate the poor to wealth, 
he is likely to bring about positive evil. We have 
known a faniily of honest rustics completely deranged, 
broken up, and eventually ruined, in consequence of 
the fortune of a rich city cousin being divided amongst 
them. But the claims of kindred and of friendship 
may be considered to a moderate extent even amongst 
the wealthy, and he who altogether overlooks poor re- 
lations, will prove himself to be a person of by no 
means enviable feelings. If to the former as much be 
given as will advance them a step in life, and to the 
latter enough to place them for ever above want, real 
happiness will be produced, and, of course, a good deed 
accomplished. After these claims have been fully sa- 
tisfied, he who has been the architect of his own for- 
tune is entitled to consider mankind at large. 

Here little judgment and much vanity are frequently 
displayed. The course usually adopted is to leave the 
whole in a mass, to be employed in the foundation of 
an hospital for the education and maintenance of chil- 
dren, or for the suppert of the aged and infirm; the 
institution in all cases to bear the name of the founder, 
and persons of his name to have in all time coming a 
preferable claim for admittance. That benevolence 
has nothing to do with such foundations, is too often 
proved by the character of the founder. They are, 


indeed, the almost invariable result of very low feel- 
ings. The splendour of the building, its isolation, 
its name, and the perpetual importance in which it will 
cause the memory of the testator to be at least locally 
held, are all contemplated beforehand by that poor 
faculty of the mind which inspires us with the 
love of personal notability, and the applause and ho- 
mage of our fellows—which prompts the hypocrisy of 
death-beds, and causes criminals to act upon the scaf- 
fold. An hospital, indeed, is usually designed by the 
founder, simply as a more expensive and effectual kind 
of monument. He sees that the marble of the church- 
yard becomes dim unchided, and that the mausoleum, 
for want of a living tenant, is allowed to go into dis- 
repair. He therefore resolves to erect a trophy which 
shall never cease to be kept up. He orders a monue 
ment, with living beings to be its constant tenants, 
and who shall sustain it for their own sake. Hence, 
for the gratification of an unworthy sentiment in one 
long since gone to his account, children, in generation 
after generation, are taken out of that domestic sphere 
of life which alone has the sanction of nature, and 
condemned to a monastic seclusion, from which they 
only emerge to find themselves in a great measure une 
fitted for the world in which they are togain their bread. 
Hence, for the same senseless reason, are aged people 
abstracted from those proper scenes of their helpless 
and peevish decrepitude, the firesides of their younger 
relations, and penned in a large dreary house, where 
they are told to be unceasingly thankful, for blessings 
doled out to them without that which alone can render 
such things blessings—the smile of sociai affection, In 
various institutions of both kinds, very immediately 
under the notice of the present writer, each individual 
costs, at a fair estimate, four times as much as would 
be necessary to enable his natural protectors to sus- 
tain him; but by only helping poor families in their 
obscure struggles, the end would not be gained. The 
large house—the monument—that is the thing. The 
fortune must not be frittered away for any considera- 
tion of the greater good which it is to do to the objects 
which it professedly contemplates. It must be pree 
served for ever in its aggregate form, so as to fill the 
eyes and the mouths of men, 

The testator who really desires that his surplus for- 
tune should be devoted to humane purposes, will, in 
considering various objects, be on his guard against 
preferring any of those, which, while giving more 
powerful assurance of personal commemoration, pros 
mise the smaller amount, or the less certain kind, of 
good to others. He may be assured, with all the con- 
fidence which the highest moral sanctions can give, 
that, if he consult benevolence alone, his sensations 
during the remainder of life will be of a very superior 
kind to any which he could experience from the gra- 
tification of meaner feelings. If rationally satisfied, 
that, by founding some institution of the kind usually 
chosen for monuments, he is to do the greatest possible 
amount of good to his fellow-creatures, he should not 
be deterred frem doing so by any fear ef miseomstrued 
motives. There are several kinds of hospitals, such 
as those for the destitute sick, for incurables, and for 
persons accidentally hurt, which would combine the 
alleviation of much unavoidable human misery with, , 
the commemoration of the founder ; and any of these 
objects may very allowably be seleeted. It is only ne- 
cessary that the greatest attainable amount of good, 
and the least probable amount of evil, ¢o others, should 
be the primary principle : for no other can a religious 
man hope to be justified hereafter, nor a merely moral 
man expect, in life, te have the approbation of his own 
conscience. 


The helpless from youth, the helpless from age, and 
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the helpless from disease, are, of all objects of charity, 
the most legitimate. It is perhaps true, as some phi- 
losophical inquirers allege, that established means of 
relief for any clase of persons sometimes encourage 
improvidence. But they pay mankind a greater com- 
pliment than the present writer is inclined to do, who 
suppose any considerable portion of the race te possess 
even so much foresight as may enable them to perceive 
and trust to such means of relief. Foresight is the 
most uncommon of human virtues. Men in general 
neither contemplate remote distress nor remote means 
of relieving it; and to the mass, in their present state, 
there is hardly such a thing as to-morrow. To talk, 
then, of the relief of orphans, of the aged, and of the 
sick, as tending to bring more of such persons to the 
door of public charity, appears to us as nearly alto- 
gether visionary. It will not be for many ages, even 
supposing the means to be already instituted, that the 
human cmesastee will be so much elevated in intelli- 
gence and conduct, as greatly to lessen the amount of 
misery at present arising from its imperfections, By 
all means, then, let the stream of charity towards those 
three great classes of the helpless be unchecked. 
There is at the same time not only propriety, but a 
strong call, to devote superfluous funds to the means 
A which this elevation of character is to be achieved. 
he result in this case may not be so immediate ; but, 
when it comes, it will be greater and more glorious. 
There are persons of vast fortune, in extreme old age, 
and with few claims of kindred to be satisfied, who, 
a scrape of their pens, might appropriate the 
high and mighty privilege of accelerating the cause of 
national education by an age. How preferable the 
adoption of a great moral object of this kind to the 
rearing of a palace for the immurement of a few chil- 
dren or old people ! 


VOLCANOES. 

Tue surface of the earth is marked in numerous places 
by orifices, which receive the name of Volcanoes, and 
from which are propelled, at irregular intervals, va- 
rious gases, cinders, stones, and masses of melted mat- 
ters, known under the general term of Lavas. These 
openings are commonly on the summit of high and 
isolated mountains, assume a funnel-like form, and are 
called Craters. Volcanoes are divided into two classes ; 
those whose eruptions have been recent, being deno- 
minated Active; while others, of which merely the 
traces exist, are entitled Extinct Volcanoes. This 
division, however, it must be remarked, is of a very 
uncertain and temporary character, as those volcanoes 
most frequently in a state of action in modern times, 
have, at former periods of the world, lain dormant for 
@ succession of centuries, and we can form no conjec- 
ture how long those now in a state of repose may con- 
tinue so. Hence the terms Active and Extinct Volea- 
noes must be considered simply as referring to their 
present condition, 

The best method of presenting a clear view of this 
subject will be to describe the appearance and effect of 
voleanic eruptions in the various quarters of the globe 
where they occur, and afterwards to advert to the dif- 
ferent explanations which have been given of their 
cause. Our two great European volcanoes, AStna in 
Sicily, and Vesuvius in Italy, are those which have 
been examined, during their active state, with the 
greatest attention. The indications of an approaching 
eruption are an increase of smoke from the summit, 
sometimes rising, in a branching form, toa vast height. 
Tremendous explosions, like successive rounds of ar- 
tillery, accompany the increase of smoke, and are fol- 
lowed by copious jets of red-coloured flames and 
showers of stones. At length the lava forces its way 
out, either by boiling over the summit of the crater, or 
bursting through the sides of the mountain, and covers 
the neighbouring plains with melted matter, which, 
becoming consolidated, forms a stony mass, in some 
cases not less than some hundred square miles in ex- 
tent, and several yards in thickness. Nor is this awful 
ebullition limited to the duration of a day or a week ; 
it has been known to continue, with only partial inter- 
missions, for several months. After the stream of lava 
ceases to flow, intensely black clouds, consisting of 
dark-coloured sand or powder, are emitted from the 
crater, and occasionally involve the surrounding coun- 
try at noonday in darkness deep as midnight. The 
first symptom of the cessation of volcanic action con- 
sists in the change of colour in these clouds from black 
to white, though, while presenting this new appear- 
ance, they still continue to scatter down showers of 
sand, which are found to be principally pumice-stone 
in a state of very fine powder, During an eruption 
of tna, a space of one hundred and fifty miles in cir- 
cumference was covered with a layer of volcanic sand 
or ashes twelve feet thick, and the great eruption of 
Vesuvius, which destroyed the city of Pompeii, ap- 
pears to have been composed chiefly of similar sandy 
showers. The quantities of lava emitted on some oc- 
casions would appear almost incredible, were the ac- 
counts given not capable of being supported by actual 
measurement, In 1660, Kircher, after accurately exa- 
mining Mount AZtna, and the ground adjoining its 
base, calculated that the whole matter thrown out by 
it at its various active periods would form a mass 
twenty times as large as the mountain itself, which is 
10,870 feet high, and has a proportionable base ; a cal- 


culation which was strongly corroborated a few years 
afterwards, when a fresh eruption covered with a new 
layer of lava an extent of eighty-four square miles, In 
1775, according to an eye-witness, a current of lava 
issued from the same mountain éwo hundred feet in 
height, one mile and a half in breadth, and twelve miles 
in length. ‘The proof of these statements, it may be 
added, does not rest on the conjectures of agitated and 
distant spectators, as the lava itself becomes, on hard- 
ening, a palpable and undeniable voucher for the truth. 

These are the general phenomena presented by all 
volcanoes in a state of action, though they are accom- 
panied with many peculiarities of appearance in diffe- 
rent quarters of the world. Without reference to the 
theory which represents the whole superficial strata of 
the earth as of volcanic formation, it is unquestionable 
that many islands have been produced originally by 
the action of internal fires. The whole of Iceland ap- 
pears to be situated over an immense volcano, which 
ejects, through numerous apertures, lava, ashes, hot 
water, and other substances from its unquiet furnaces, 
The solid crust of earth between the volcanic fire and 
the surface of the country, appears to be of no great 
thickness, as the successive eruptions have found vent 
in many different points; and the hot springs, which 
most probably owe their temperature to the same 
cause, flow from the ground continually. There are 
three volcanoes, however, in Iceland, which have been 
repeatedly in action ; namely, those of Mount Hecla, 
Kattlagiau Jokul, and Krabia. The first of these 
has had twenty-two eruptions since the year 1004; 
the second, seven since 900; and the last, four since 
1724. The sea in the neighbourhood of all volcanic 
districts has also been observed to present indications 
of subaqueous fires. In January 1783, on the shores 
of Iceland, columns of flame and smoke shot through 
the waters; several islands were temporarily raised 
from beneath, and reefs of rock still exist where these 
appearances occurred. “ The flames,” says Sir George 
Mackenzie, “ lasted several months, during which, 
vast quantities of pumice and light slags were washed 
on shore. In the beginning of June, earthquakes 
shook the whole of Iceland ; the flames in the sea dis- 
appeared, and a dreadful eruption took place from 
Shaptar Jokul, which is nearly two hundred miles 
from the spot where the marine eruption was per- 
ceived.” Numerous instances of similar submarine 
voleanoes have been recorded within the last five 
years, occurring for the most part either in the neigh- 
bourhood of islands of a volcanic character, or of con- 
tinental coasts liable to the same influence. In 1811, 
a volcano forced its way through the sea off the coast 
of the Azores, The appearances were exceedingly 
beautiful ; columns of the blackest cinders shooting up 
to the height of between seven hundred and eight hun- 
dred feet above the surface of the water. The bases 
of the columns were enveloped in clouds of staoke re- 
volving almost horizontally on the sea; and during 
nearly a month that these phenomena were visible, 
loud explosions were heard, resembling the rattle of 
cannon and musketry. The formation of an island 
about a mile in circumference, and three hundred feet 
high, was the result. In the centre of this island, on 
which several gentlemen landed, was a large crater full 
of hot water. The island afterwards disappeared. The 
only other example of a subaqueous volcano we shall no- 
tice, is that which rose off the Sicilian shores in 1831]. 
After violent agitation of the waters for some time, and 
the evolution of dark-coloured smoke, a crater or basin 
of rocks about eighty yards in diameter became visible 
above the surface. This crater emitted great quanti- 
ties of white steam, succeeded by enormous masses of 
hot cinders and dust. ‘The discharge of the latter 
substances was instantly followed by a fresh evolution 
of steam, and, indeed, to the generation of the latter 
below th bed of the ocean, the whole phenomena and 
discharges of matter in this case seem attributable. 
Flashes of lightning played incessantly around the 
spot, and whirlwinds dashed up the waves in fantastic 
spouts, while the thunder of the atmosphere and the 
submarine explosions seemed to vie with each other 
for the mastery. A case of this nature is most im- 
portant to geology, because, if on examination the 
igneous rocks and strata of this island showed the re- 
mains of marine animals embedded in them, the argu- 
ment would be strong in favour of a similar action 
having been the producing cause of similar effects on 
the continents of the earth, Where the eruption of 
voleanic matter has been to such an extent as to enable 
the newly formed crater to resist the pressure of the 
surrounding waters, it is quite evident that every fresh 
eruption would strengthen the sides of the central 
cone, and fill up a greater extent of water. When 
the internal action ceased, the whole would be stable. 
Of islands gradually formed in this manner, Owhyhee 
may be selected as a striking example. It presents a 
surface of four thousand square miles, the whole mass 
of which seems to be com of lava or other vol- 
canic matter. When we mention that the best geolo- 
gists, either from volcanic remains similar to those of 
Owhyhee, or from internal evidence of structure, con- 
sider all the islands of the Pacific, the Canaries, Azores, 
St Helena, Ascension, and so forth, together with the 
greater part of the rich and countless isles on the south 
and south-east of Asia, as all raised from the ocean by 
the action of internal fire, and that, too, possibly at a 
period subsequent to the creation of the great conti- 
nents, we may form some idea of the important ehanges 
of the earth’s surface ascribed to the agency of sub- 
marine volcanoes, 


Besides those volcanoes which we have deseribed ay 
occurring both by sea and land, and accompanied by 
nearly the same pe Samar there are in some countries 
ebullitions, from the surfaee of the earth, of water and 
gas. The jets of water are deeply impregnated with 
mineral matter, and seem to be evolved by the pres. 
sure of gas below. The earthy matter is deposited 
in the state of mud, principally around the mouths 
of the cones from which it is driven; and as these 
cones resemble common volcanoes in form, they have 
been termed Air or Mud Volcanoes, One of the most 
remarkable hitherto described is that of Macalouba, 
in Sicily. It consists of a hillock of hardened mu 
about one hundred and fifty feet in height. Its supe- 
rior part forms a plaia more than half a mile in cir. 
cumference, and rising from it are numerous small 
cones, not more than three feet in height, each of which 
has a crater or hollow filled more or less deeply with 
a liquid mud, which is in a state of perpetual agitation, 
owing to the constant passage of air bubbles through 
it. Portions of the mud are out, 
and thus add layer after layer to the bulk and height 
of the cones. This is the usual quiet condition and 
appearance of air volcanoes ; but they sometimes ex- 
hibit phenomena of a more striking nature, of which 
sharp earthquake shocks and loud noises are the fore- 
runners, In the year 1794, an air volcano in the 
Crimea burst with a noise like that of thunder, and 
flame and smoke rushed from it to the height of three 
hundred feet. Masses of dried earth were projected 
from it to great distances, and it vomited forth cur- 
rents of bituminous mud or slime to the amount of 
one hundred thousand cubic fathoms. 

From those volcanic mountains which in general 
throw out ashes, scoriz, and pumice, there sometimes 
issue immense quantities of water and mud. This is 
particularly the case in South America, where, ac- 
cording to Professor Jameson and others, there often 
exist in the interior of the hills, caverns or hollows 
partly filled with water, thus forming subterranean 
lakes. Many circumstances might be adduced in sup- 
port of this opinion, In the year 1608, the mountain 
of Carguarazo fell down and covered eight square 
leagues of country with soft mud. In this case the 
hill se seems to have been actually dissolved by its own 
internal waters, Eruptions of mud have occasioned 
great devastation at various times in South America, 
and they have most frequently been caused by acci- 
dental earthquakes rending the sides of the volcanic 
mountains. In the earthquake of the year 1746, which 
overturned Lima, four volcanoes opened, and poured 
out frightful deluges of mud and water. In Peru and 
Quito, countries of such unhappy celebrity in this re- 
spect, the mischief occasioned by volcanoes is not caused 
by currents of lava, but by enormous streams of muddy 
water. It is not a little curious that fishes, about four 
inches long, are often brought out with these streams 
from the interior of the mountains, in such quantities 
that their putrefaction produces diseases in the country. 

The traces of extinct voleanoes abound in every part 
of the habitable globe. In Europe, which of all the 
divisions of the world has been least subject to their 
visitations, the vestiges of numerous volcanoes are 
visible, Some of these are only partially extinguished, 
and still emit smoke and aqueous vapour, in which 
case they are called Solfataras, while others are only 
discoverable by the remains of their vents, and the 
lava formations around them. Solfataras are found 
in general in volcanic districts, of which a noted ex- 
ample exists near Naples ; but volcanic vents, entirely 
extinct, occur in quarters where all trace of activity 
has been lost since the earliest historical times, if we 
except the presence of mineral and hot springs. Au- 
vergne in France exhibits numerous instances of ex- 
tinct volcanic craters, frequently very perfect in form, 
or merely broken by large lava currents traceable 
down their sides. No mention is made of these, either 
by Cesar, or his predecessors in the wars of Rome 
with Gaul, so that their dormant state must have 
lasted at least between two and three thousand years, 
if not much longer. Almost every country, both of 
the old and new world, abounds, as we have said, in 
remains of a similar character. 

The Roman poets inform us very fully of the opi- 
nions of the ancients with regard to the principal vol- 
cano with which they were acquainted, Mount Etna. 
The superstition of the Italian peninsula represented 
Vulcan, the god of fire, and head armourer to his bro- 
ther deities, as using Etna as his principal forge, his 
furnaces and hammerings being the cause of its fires 
and its noises. It would be difficult, however, to per- 
suade us that intelligent Romans and Greeks did not 
in their hearts smile at such absurdities, or that they 
would have refrained from laughter, had they antici- 
pated that such stories could by any possibility have 
formed for centuries a great portion of the educational 
course prescribed for the youth of earth’s most civilised 
isle. Yet though science has long banished all ideas 
of this sort, the exciting or primary cause of volcanic 
action still remains a matter of doubt and conjecture. 
Philosophers have indeed discovered abundance of 
substances in the bowels of the earth, which, if ignited, 
would produce all the phenomena of volcanic erup- 
tions. The celebrated geologist Werner and his dis- 
ciples, for example, held that the ignition of beds of 
coal was the immediate cause. But this doctrine, 
with many other theories of the same kind, takes for 
granted, that the internal part of our planet is conti- 
nually, either altogether or partially, in an ignéous 
state, This latter opinion is entertained by many mo- 
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dern geologists of no mean repute; but as it seems 
impossible ever to explain in what manner this sub- 
terranean heat is generated or confined, mankind, 
ever anxious to refer effects to natural and intelligible 
causes, are more disposed to listen to those doctrines 
which propose to account for volcanic phenomena 
without the agency of this invisible fire. After Sir 
Humphry Davy’s famous discovery, that the alkalies 
and earths were compounds of oxygen with inflam- 
mable metals, that great chemist, on investigating the 
composition of lavas, found in them both alkaline and 
earthy matter. Few active volcanoes at that time 
had been observed at a distance from the ocean or 
lakes, and the new metals had the remarkable property 
of being ignited when broughtjnto contact with water. 
Sir Humphry founded on these facts the theory, that, 
in the interior of volcanic mountains, these inflammable 
metals exist in a simple state, and that, on some acci- 
dental inroad of the adjacent waters through subter- 
ranean passages, the metals are immediately ignited, 
and ail the phenomena of eruption ensue. This ap- 
3 the most feasible theory ever yet advanced re- 
specting the origin and action of volcanoes, After 
the primary spark of fire is once roused into existence, 
so inconceivably abundant are sulphur, carbon, hydro- 
n, and their inflammable compounds, in the bowels 
of the earth, that we cannot be surprised at the ex- 
tent or effects of the combustion. Were no snbstance 
but water, which after all is never very far distant 
fro the scene of volcanic action, subjected to the in- 
fluence of heat, our knowledge of the immense power 
of steam, under high temperatures, shows us at once 
an agent capable in itself of rending mountains, and 
convulsing the face of the globe. 


TOM CALDER. 

In my earlier years, while attending the University 
of Glasgow, I was upon very intimate terms with a 
young man who was usually distinguished by the fa- 
miliar name of Tom Calder. When I first formed 
his acquaintance, he was a clerk in an extensive West 
India house in the city, and being active, serviceable, 
and of very agreeable manners, he was much liked by 
his employers. For my own part, I had every reason 
to be attached to him. His principles were excellent, 
his disposition obliging, and his powers of pleasing 
great. He had, however, one unhappy fault, which 
the following sketch will illustrate. 

Our intimacy had been of several years’ standing, 
and I was still prosecuting my studies in the univer- 
sity, when Tom called upon me one evening to inform 
me of an important change which he said had taken 
place in his prospects. When he entered the apartment, 
he was in great spirits ; his eyes sparkled with joy, and 
his whole countenance betokened a state of intense 
but agreeable excitation. Advancing towards me, as 
I sat by the fire, hat im hand, with an air of mock 
gravity, and bowing with affected gallantry, “ You 
see before you, sir,” he said, “ Ensign Calder, of his 
Majesty’s blank regiment of foot.” 

“ Blank enough, Tom,” said I, knowing his foible ; 
“no doubt of it. Your prizes, Tom, are generally 
blanks.” You’re mistaken, though, John,” said 
he, becoming more grave as he spoke; “ you're mis- 
taken in this instance at any rate.” “ I am glad of 
it,” replied I incredulously. ‘‘ But you are, though,” 
said he, getting more and moreearnest; “this is no joke, 
T assure you. In afew weeks I shall mount the epau- 
lette, and cut the counting-house for ever.”’ “‘ What! 
Tom,” said I, beginning to think, from the earnest- 
ness of his manner, that there might be some truth in 
what he said, “ are you indeed going to turn sol- 
dier ? Have you really got a commission in the army ?” 
“ Really and truly,” replied Tom; “ that’s to say, 
not exactly. I haven’t just got it into my possession ; 
but it’s sure enough,” ‘Oh ho!” exclaimed I, “ the 
old story.” ‘ Not at all,” said Tom, rather angrily. 
“ This very day, John,” he continued, “ I wrote to 
my father, who has a friend who is intimate with a 
certain person whose son knows a gentleman who 
knows the factor of the Earl of Derncleugh, and I am 
certain I have nothing to do but set my father agoing in 
the matter, to be as sure of a commission as if it were 
at this moment in my pocket. I am perfectly sick of 
this debtor and creditor work, and (here a theatrical 
flourish) I long to follow to the field some warlike 
lord,” and so on. I need not take up the reader's 
time in detailing what J said on this occasion. Suflice 
it that my words had no effect whatever in shaki 
Tom’s confidence in the result of his application, 

From this moment he thought of nothing but mili- 
tary glory, battles, sieges, and escalades. In the bril- 
liant vista which his heated imagination opened up to 
him, he saw himself rising step by step, by performing 
one act of bravery after another, until he finally be- 
came commander-in-chief of an army of a hundred 
thousand men. He was then to fight some tremendous 
battles ; in all of which, as a matter of course, he was 
to be victorious. He was then to return to his native 
country, where he was to receive all the. honours 
which a grateful nation could heap on him. He was 
to make a triumphal entry into London. He was to 
be thanked by both houses of Parliament, and to be- 


Such were some of poor Tom’s reveries on this oc- 
casion. But even Tom himself thought it necessary 
to begin at the beginning, and to be somewhat practi- 
cal at first. He therefore lost no time in seeking out 
a military clothier, with whom he bargained for awuit 
of regimentals. He did not, indeed, absolutely order 
them to be made, but merely entered into such ar- 
rangements with the clothier as should facilitate 
operations when he should actually receive his com- 
mission. But to be always forwarding matters a little, 
he had his measure taken, and, that he might be as 
prepared as possible at all points for his new calling, 
he put himself also under the instructions of an old 
pensioner who had been a serjeant in the army, and 
from this person he learned the manual and sword ex- 
ercise, together with the manner of observing sundry 
points of military etiquette. 

Tom’s assiduity and attention in these matters, how- 
ever, was not by € | means equalled by that which he 
now displayed in the discharge of his duties in the 
counting-house. Here his negligence and carelessness, 
after the military mania had seized him, became so 
marked, as not only to attract the notice of his em- 
ployers, but to draw down upon him their severest re- 
prehension ; and these having no effect, he was finally 
discharged. This, however, did not give him much 
concern, as it was his intention, of course, to leave his 
present employment as soon as he had received his 
commission. His employers, therefore, in dismissing 
him, had but anticipated him, and that merely by a 
week or two, probably by only a few days. Tom now 
looked anxiously for a reply to his letter from his 
father. It came. With an eager and trembling hand 
he opened it, and read, “ Dear ‘Thomas, I have received 
your very absurd and foolish letter. in the first place, 
your thinking at all of the army is what I do not ap- 
prove of, andtherefore I never will aid you in entering 
it. In the next place, I could not if I would, for I 
have not a shadow of interest in that way. As to the 
mode you propose of obtaining a commission, I have 
only to say that it is much too ridiculous to be seriously 
entertained for a moment by any man in his sober 
senses. Take my advice, therefore: stick to your 
business, and, by diligence and attention, endeavour to 
secure the favourable opinion of your employers, and 
thus pave the way for your own advancement in the 
honourable profession to which you have been brought 
up. Wishing you safely out of the scarlet fever, I 
remain, dear Thomas,” &c. Here, then, was a finisher 
to all Tom’s bright visions of military glory. This 
single blow laid the whole glittering fabric in ruins at 
his feet. On the day after he had received this letter, 
Tom called on me, and showed it to me, and it was 
now that he confessed, and he did it with the most 
rueful countenance imaginable, all that I have related 
regarding his warlike visions. He at the same time 
candidly acknowledged that he had behaved very fool- 
ishly in giving himself up to such idle vagaries, and 
expressed the greatest contrition for the conduct which 
had led to his discharge from his employment, and 
bitterly regretted the loss of his situation, for which, 
he said, his father would never forgive him. Seeing 
the distress he was in, and not doubting that the lesson 
he had just received would tend to sober his mind, and 
make him more attentive to his duties in future, I said 
I would call upon his employers—with whom I had 
some influence, through a certain relationship between 
one of the partners and my family—and endeavour to 
prevail upon them to receive him back into their ser- 
vice. Tom, poor fellow, expressed the utmost grati- 
tude for my proposal, and on the very next day I had 
the gratification of informing him that his situation 
was again open to him. 

For nearly an entire twelvemonth after this, Tom 
was the steadiest and most diligent of clerks; he at- 
tended closely to his business, and had completely re- 
established himself in the good opinion of his employers, 
About the expiration of this period, however, I became 
alarmed on seeing scraps of poetry appearing every 
now and then in the newspapers, with the initials 
T. C. affixed to them, which I never doubted to be of 
his composition. Not that I thought there was any 
thing very objectionable in his amusing himself occa- 
sionally in writing poetry, but because, knowing Tom's 
sanguine disposition, and his aptitude to go to extremes 
in every thing, I feared that a poetic mania might be 
as detrimental to him as the military one had been, 
For some time I said nothing to him of my suspicions, 
but I took an early opporttnity to call on his employers, 
with the view of ascertaining whether his poetical pro- 
pensities had led to any negligence of his duties, or if 
he was continuing to give the satisfaction which I knew 
he had done for several months after his restoration to 
office. I conducted my inquiries cautiously, and said 
nothing, of course, about the real motives which im- 
pelled me to make them. “ Indeed, sir,”’ said one of 
the gentlemen in reply to my apparently off-hand ques- 
tions, “ I am sorry to say, that, during the last two 
months in particular, we Lave had much reason to be 
dissatisfied with his conduct ; which I the more regret, 
as we had an intention of sending him to London, with 
a considerable increase of salary, to take charge of an 
establishment which we are about to open there. He 
has relapsed into his old habits of negligence and inat- 
tention to our business, and I suspect devotes more 
time to seribbling poetry and such like stuff [ the gentle- 
man was a thorough ledger-lover, and had no great 
reverence for the gentle craft], than to posting his 


come the friend and companion of his sovereign, and 
the wonder and glory of the age. 


books. Indeed, so completely a wool-gathering are 


of a single calculation he makes. Now, you know, 
sir,” added Tom’s employer, “ that will never do for 
a counting-house. Poetry and that sort of thing may 
be all very well in its way, but it is sadly out of place 
here.” I could not but allow that it was, and added, 
that I would speak seriously to Tom on the subject, 
expressing at the same time a hope that it would have 
the effect of making him sensible of the injury he was 
doing himself by his negligence. “ And when you do 
speak to him,” said his employer, “‘ you may state to 
hifh, that, unless he becomes more attentive to his 
business, he must leave our service, and that without 
any hope of ever returning to it again, for no inter- 
ference, you may assure him, will induce me to take 
him back a second time.” 
Accordingly, on the first evening thereafter on 
which Tom called on me, I took an opportunity of 
breaking the matter to him, and this I was enabled 
to do pretty dexterously, by the help of a magazine 
which was lying at the moment on my table, and 
in which, in the answers to correspondents, my 
friend Tom was especially, though not very flatter- 
ingly distinguished. After he had been seated a while, 
I took up the magazine, and began to con over in a 
careless manner the notices alluded to, until I came to 
the following :—“ 'T. C.’s verses, though not without 
some merit, are by far too high-flown for our sober 
pages. We would advise the highly imaginative aus 
thor to get bled and blistered immediately, for he 
seems to us to be in a high fever. Presuming that 
this is the case, or rather having no doubt of it, we 
do not ask him what he means by the ‘ cloud-dispel- 
ling powers above,’ nor who or what he aims at when 
he says, ‘ the fierce dark sorners of a future age.’ ” 
When I had read this flattering critique, 1 looked 
at Tom, and found him blushing to the ears. “ That's 
a stupid magazine,”’ he stammered out. ‘“ Is it from 
the specimen of its talent which I have just now given 
ou that you judge ?” said I, and immediately added, 
oghingle, “come now, Tom, I see your reason for 
disparaging the magazine. This T. C. is no other 
than my good friend Tom Calder. Is it not so, Tom ?” 
Tom blushed deeper and deeper. ‘‘ What makes yeu 
think so?” “TI guess it, Tom; nay, I’m certain of 
it.” He confessed. 

“ Tom, Tom,” said I then, more gravely, ‘ you’ve 
taken a bad trade by the hand.” ‘“ You ought not 
to be so very sure of that,” said Tom, bridling up a 
little. ‘‘ 1 am pretty sure, however, Tom,” said I, 
“ that your devotion to this idle pursuit is very tikely 
to do you great injury in the meantime.” I then told 
him plumply what had passed with his employer. 
“Turn me off!” exclaimed Tom proudly; “ why, 
whenever they like: to-morrow if they choose, I’m 
independent of them; although I certainly am sorr 
that I should have displeased them, But if they will 
dismiss me, I don’t care.” ‘* Independent of them, 
Tom? did you say; I’m glad to hear it. It is more 
than I knew before. I always thought your situation 
was an object to you.” 

** So it was at one time,” said Tom, “ but not now.” 
I pressed him for an explanation, but for some time to 
no purpose. At length he said he was quite sure, 
that, in the event of his losing his present situation, 
he could obtain abundance of literary employment, by 
which he could make a handsome living ; and that, if 
he should prefer a settled income, he might very easily 
obtain, he had no doubt, some respectable newspaper 
editorship; “‘and, in the meantime,” said he, “ I’ve 
enough—at least I will have it shortly, to keep me 
comfortably until I set myself fairly agoing in my new 
line ; and, in truth,” added Tom, “ it’s what I’ve been 
thinking about for some time past. I am anxious to 
distinguish myself in some way or other from the com- 
mon herd of mankind, and I am determined to do it.” 

In utter amazement J now asked Tom what all this 
rhapsody meant, and found, after a good deul of dodg- 
ing and cross-questioning, that his prospects stood 
thus :—He had collected all the scraps of poetry which 
4 he had ever written, and had them neatly vound up 

in one ne“* manuscript volume—it is alweys a bad 
sign of: —_*#r to see his productions neatly bound in 
manuscr,p> . This volume, together with a letter, he 
had dispached to a London bookseller a few days pree 
vious to the interview of which I am now speaking, 
and was in expectation, or rather had no doubt, that 
he would receive somewhere about L.200 for the copy- 
right. Well, on the publication of his ms, his 
name would spread far and wide. He would be hailed 
by the periodical press as a genius of the first order, 
as a new star in the literary hemisphere. He would 
be surrounded with crowds of admirers, and wherever 
he went there would be the utmost anxiety displayed 
to get a peep of him. In the theatre, and other pub- 
lic places, he would observe fair ladies stretching ort 
their necks to get a sight of him, and would see awe 
stricken worshippers of his genius furtively pointe 
ing him out to their neighbours, and whispering, 
“That's the great poet Calder.”—But why describe 
this hallucination further ? 

Such in sober truth were Tom’s wild dreams of li- 
terary fame and emolument. I attempted to reason 
with him, as I had done on a former occasion, on the 
excessive absurdity of his ideas, and begged of him, 
as he valued his own happiness and interest, to aban 
don these wild notions, and apply himself to the sober 
duties of his situation, “ otherwise, Tom,” said 1, 
“ you may depend upon it you'll repent it.” ‘ Well’ 


* his wits, that we cannot now deperid on the accuracy 


see,” replied ‘Tom, and at the 
same time taking up his hat to depart; “ you think 
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that I take prejudiced views of things, but a few | that is, when we come to coal, and we are now, the | search all his house, and bring him all papers he foung 
days,” here he smiled confidently and complacently, | engineer says he is certain, within thirty fathoms of | in it; and that ar ue returned, and noticing 
be beef show whose views are the most prejudiced.” it—will be at least one hundred tons per day. Now, | a hole in the wall at the back of a bed which had 
About a week afterwards I saw Tom at some dis- | one hundred tons a-day, at 4s. 6d. per ton at the pit | not been opened for some ages, he opened the same, 
tance on the street.. He saw me too, but instead of | mouth, is exactly L.22, 10s., that is, L.22, 10s. a-day. | and found the said charter and some other papers, all 
throwing himself in my way as he used to do, he en- | Well, L.22, 10s. a-day is L.135 per week of six work- | which he carried into the advocate, who told him 
deavoured to escape me. I observed this, and, guess- | ing days. Well, deduct from that say 1.50 for wages | he need not fear the pursuer, for he had as good a 
ing that something was wrong, immediately gave him | and so forth, then there is left a nett profit to me of | right to his land as the pursuer had to his. The said 
chase, and overtook him. “ Tom,” said i, clapping | L.85 per week ; which again, multiplied by fifty-two, | John Brownrig told me further, that William Philip, 
him on the shoulder, “ what’s all the haste?” He | the number of weeks in the year, gives an annual in- | factor to Sir Robert Grierson of Lag, then proprietor 
turned round and looked confused. “ Any news from | come of L.4420, Nothing, you see, can be plainer.” | of the barony of Aird (within which bounds Cairney 
r publisher yet, Tom ?” said I, smiling quizzically. “ Nothing,” said I; “but what does your partner | Croft lies), persuaded him to give up that old charter, 
e looked still more confused and abashed, and stam- | Cauldcraft say of the speculation?” ‘‘ Oh, he’s a| and take a new one holding of Lag, which in his sim. 
mered out reluctantly that there was. poor-minded fellow ; he would have nothing to do with | plicity he did. This family were weavers from one 
“ Well, and what news,? Have they sent you the | the affair, and so I paid him so much to leave the firm | generation to another, from King Robert Bruce’s days 
cash ? and when is the volume to appear?” ‘Oh, | —he’s a mere plodder—so say no more of him.” At | till the death of the said John Brownrig, but his song 
immediately,” replied Tom, affecting a smile, but it | this moment we were interrupted by the entrance of | choosing rather to serve other men than to follow 
was a rueful one, “ What do they say about it, Tom ? | the contractor who had been engaged by Tom to sink | the occupation of their forefathers, have sold Cairne 
Come now, tell me all, and with your usual candour ;” | the pit. “The wages, sir,” said the man, uncovering | Croft to the kirk-session of Tynron.” This sm 
for candour, ai a remarkable degree of it, was — as he entered; “ this is Saturday.” ‘So it is, Mr | landed property now yields L.20 of yearly rent, which 
amongst the number of the many good qualities which | Andrew; I had forgotten,” replied Tom. ‘ How much | is devoted to parochial purposes. 
poor Tom possessed, To this request he replied by } will - require to-day?” ‘I think we may be do-| In the New Statistical Account, we find the follow. 


— out, and putting into my hands, the metropo- | ing this week with L.40, sir.” A check on the bank | ing anecdote, which is of a similar nature :—“‘ When 
itan bibliopole’s answer to his communication, and it | was given for the money. 


“* Any appearance of coal | King Robert Bruce was lying with the Scottish army 
was exactly what I expected it tobe. It was addressed | yet, Mr Andrew ?” said Tom. “ None yet, sir,” | near Glenwharne, and the English army at the moat ia 
on the back to Thomas Calder, Esq. and ran as fol- | replied the contractor; “ we're sairly bothered wi’ | Balagan Holm, a man named Hunter, carrying a trum. 
lows :—“ Sir, I have received your Tetter and poems, | the water. The shaft’s half fu’ at this moment, and | pet, and another named M‘Gachen, bearing a pair of 
and thank you for the obliging offer you make me, but | I much doubt, sir, we'll do nae gude without an | colours, came from the Scottish army to the head of the 
in the present depressed state of literature I cannot | engine after a’.” glen called Balagan ; the one blew his trumpet, and 
think of availing myself of it. Your manuscript lies om rubbed his brow, and seemed as if he were | the other flourished his colours in sight of the English 
here to your order, and I will be obliged by its early | rather displeased with the sort of evidence that was | army, who, apprehending that the Scottish force were 
removal, as I do not like the responsibility of keeping | coming out. ‘ Well, well,” he said ; “ but if we get | immediately upon them, were so much affrighted that 
manuscripts of which I do not intend to make any use. | quit of the water, Mr Andrew, I fancy there’s little | they fled out of the country. For this achievement 
I am, sir, your very obedient servant, ws 


. ear of soon reaching coal.” King Robert gave Hunter the lands of Balagan, and 
“ Very polite, Tom,” said I, laughing, and returning | ‘“‘ I wadna just like to promise that either, sir,” re- | to M‘Gachen the lands of Dalquhat.” 
no 


him the letter. “‘ Oh, yes, politeenough,” replied my | plied the sturdy contractor, who seemed to be At Raitts, in Inverness-shire, is a cave, of which the 
friend, with another melancholy smile. ‘‘ So your gay | flatterer, no dealer in deceptive assertions. ‘ The | following traditionary circumstances are related in the 
visions are all knocked about your ears again, Tom." | water’s bad eneuch, sir, but the shiftin’ saun’s a great | Statistical Account :—“ This cave, of which the excava- 


~ Yes, but that’s not the worst of it. I was yesterday | deal waur. A’ the engines in the country "Il no cure | tion when entire amounted to 145 solid yards, was arti- 
discharged from my employment.” ‘‘ Why, that is | that; and if it does na get firmer as we gang down, 


ficially built round with dry stones, and covered on the 
serious, Tom,” said 1; “ what’s to be done now ? You | I muckle fear it’ll be a bad job.” Tom looked as if | top with large grey flags, by a desperate band of de- 
must perceive that I cannot with any propriety apply | he could have eaten his contractor. ‘ He’s an old | predators, nine in number, commonly called Clann- 
to your employers egain on your behalf, nor, indeed, | stupid timorous idiot that,” said he, when the man | micgillen, It is not certain to what particular clan 
would it be of any service, for I know I could not pre- | had gone out. these depredators belonged, Instigated by impla- 
vail on them to receive you again.” ‘I know ittoo,” | “I hope for your sake he is, Tom,” said I; “ but | cable revenge against the Macphersons, on account 
said Tom ; “neither do I desire you to do it. I mean | I cannot help saying, that I fear this coal mining of | of some deadly feud, they secretly dug the cave, which 
to apply to my father to see if he will advance me a | yours is very much of a piece, only a great deal more | is called, after their name, Uaigh Clannmicgillen, 
little money to begin some small business on my own | serious, with certain other speculations of yours, of | as a place of concealment, from which they occas 
account.” which you must have a pretty lively recollection. | sionally sallied forth in the night-time to steal and to 
Not to lengthen Tom’s history unnecessarily at this | What on earth, Tom ?” added I, “what in the name | slaughter the cattle of the Macphersons, wherever they 
period, I beg the reader shortly to understand what | of common sense had you to do with coal mining? It | could be found. Over the cave was erected a turf 
was the fact. ‘Tom, with much difficulty, and under | is a thousand miles out of your way. Why not keep | cottage or dwelling-house, such as the people of the 
the most solemn promises of amendment, obtained from | by your own respectable and thriving business when | country inhabited at the time, the inmates of which 
his father an advance of money, to enable him to com- | you knew what you were doing, and could count upon | enjoyed the confidence of Clannmicgillen, were the 
mence business as a wine-merchant, which he did in 


your returns ?” ‘To this Tom had nothing very sa- | depositaries of their secrets, and participated along 
partnership with a young man of highly respectable | tisfactory to say. He, however, indulged himself in | with them in the spoils of the Macphersons. The 


character, who had been bred to the trade, but who, | a good deal of mirth at my incredulity, and what he | Macphersons, finding the number of their cattle daily 
having no capital, was to contribute his exertions and | termed my unreasonably cautious and timorous dis- | diminishing, made a strict search after them, but for 
knowledge of the business to the common interest for | position. along time without effect. At length appearances 
& certain proportion of the profits. Through the| I need not enlarge on the sequel of my friend’s his- | were noticed about the hut erected over the cav 
steadiness and activity of his partner, Tom’s concern | tory. Between the water and the sand, and the bad- | which excited a strong suspicion that the lurking 
soon became a very flourishing one, and, almost in | ness of the quality of the trifling quantity of coal which | place of those depredators could not be very dis- 
despite of himself, ‘Tom was soon in a fair way for be- | he obtained at the expense of his last shilling, he was | tant from that hut. This suspicion was increased 
eoming a tolerably wealthy man, a ruined man—beggared beyond description. by the inhospitable churlishness of the landlord, who, 
At this period Fon in the habit of frequently call- After what has been related, it will be no surprise | contrary to the custom of the times, would permit 
ing on Tom. I rejoiced in his success, and saw, with | to the reader, that the last time I saw Tom he was | no stranger to lodge for a single night in his house. 
much pleasure, that there was every prospect of its | fast advancing towards victimisation, the death of his | Accordingly, the Macphersons sent one of their num 
continuance. On these occasions I used sometimes to | father having left him without a prop; already hehad | ber as a spy in the garb of a beggar, to solicit a 
rally him on his magnificent military and literary | closed the upper part of his waistcoat with a pin, and | night’s lodging in the suspected hut; and feignin 
schemes and hopes, and this he bore not only with the | the crown of his hat was evidently sinking out of | illness from a fit of the gravel, the beggar was allow 
utmost good nature, but cordially joined me in the | sight. Where he had denned for the previous six | to remain in a barn or outhouse for the night. The 
joke, acknowledged his folly in these instances, and | months, I could not tell. With much confusion of | beggar being thus disposed of, the most active prepa- 
generally ended with something to the effect that he | face, he besought me for a small gratuity to preserve | rations commenced within the house for a sumptuous 
was now become a wiser man, and would take very | him from the imminent peril of starvation. entertainment ; and the feast being prepared, a large 
good care how he indulged in such vagaries again. flag was raised in the centre of the house, on which 
* I’ve learned éo let well alone,” said he; “ I’ve pur- Clannmicgillen came out, feasted on the Macpher- 
chased experience pretty dearly.” We shall imme- TRADITIONARY ANECDOTES. sons’ choicest beef, along with the inmates of the 
diately see if he had. Tue origin of land-holdings in Scotland is often cu- | house, and then spent the remainder of the night in 
After an absence from home on one occasion of about | pious. and not unfrequently connected with the his. search of a fresh supply. The beggar observed all that 
six weeks, one of the first things I did on my return ia of dhe ceuntas, The corvian of the bine te We passed through an aperture in the side of the hut, and 
was to call upon Tom. When I entered h*s counting. | ‘°TY ° ss 8 os . | returned to report what he had seen. In consequence 
house, he was so busily employed at his de«« that for need, such as giving him food and protection when mM | of the discovery thus made, the Macphersons collected 
some minutes he was not aware of my presence. Mak- | a state of distress, or when pursued by enemies, often | a strong party on the following night, seized and 
ing him at last sensible of this by slapping him on the | Jed to gifts of small portions of territory. In the pa- | massacred the whole band of Clannmicgillen in the 
shoulder, he started up, and expressed much satisfac- | 3.) of Tynron in Dumfriesshire, there was a donation | ©4¥¢> demolished the hut erected over it, and thus 
tion at seeing me again ; “ for,” said he, “ I longed to of this kind worth mentioning. Ree, in his history of | P¥* ®™ end to these freebooters, and to all their de- 
tell you of my good fortune.” I looked alarmed, for th all I 4 predations, The pretended beggar by whom Clann- 
I had great suspicion of Tom’s “ good fortunes.” He the district, thus speaks of it: tis reported that | micgillen were betrayed was called John Macewan, 
perceived the feeling which his announcement had ex- King Robert Bruce, being in the beginning of his | and the tribe of the Macphersons descended from 
cited, and went on laughingly, “ Ah, I see how it is, | reign in bad circumstances, came incognito one even- | him are distinguished by the appellation of John Mac- 
Mr Balderstone; you have no faith in my schemes, | ing to a place called Cairney Croft, tenanted by a per- | ewan’s descendants,” 
You think me a fool; but,” added he, handing me | son of the name of Brownrig, and asked the wife The following anecdote, related by Stowe, Meyrick, 
at the same time, with a triumphant air, a sheet of | if she would give him any meat, for he was hungry ; | and others, affords a pretty good trait of the state of 
paper covered with figures and calculations, “ this, I | to which she returned, that she had nothing but | manners among courtiers in the fourteenth century :— 
think, will convince you, that, whatever I may have | greddan (meal and goat's milk), and he replied that | “ Sir David de Lindsay, first Earl of Crawfurd, was 
been, or may have done, I have hit upon the right | that was very good, whereupon she made him a gred- | at this time ona visit to London. He was attended by 
thing at last.” I took the sheet, but requested to be | dan, which he supped very pleasantly, and then told | several gentlemen of quality, among whom wasSir Wil- 
& little further enlightened on the subject, as I could | her that he was the king; and asked her what he | Jiam Dalzell, a man of lively wit, and extremely clever. 
make nothing of it without some explanation. ‘‘ What | should give her, to which she answered that they de- Chancing to be at the court, he there saw Sir Piers 
is it all about ?” said I, “ Why,” said Tom, “ I’ve | sired nothing but their own ground possessed (a | Courtenay, an English knight, renowned for his skill 
turned coal-miner since you went away, and that is a | sign she was not covetous, it being at this day but | in justing, as well as for the beauty of his person. He 
calculation of the profits, and there is the result,” he | worth fifty merks per annum, and was no doubt of | was with much vanity parading the palace, arrayed in 
said, pointing exultingly to a very handsome sum of | small value then); whereupon King Robert Bruce | a new mantle bearing for device an embroidered fale 
figures at the bottom of the sheet— ‘that is the | took parchment out of his pocket, and wrote a charter | eon, with this rhyme: 
yearly produce ;” and certainly it was a neat thing. | for the land of Cairney Croft to Brownrig, and his « I beare a faulcon, fairest of flight ; 
Rut, Tom,” said I, “ this is only on paper.” | heirs and assignees for ever. John Brownrig of Whoso pircheth at her, his death is 
“ True,” replied Tom, “ but it is nevertheless per- | Cairney Croft, lately deceased, told me that William In graith.’ 
fectly accurate for all that, as I will soon convince you. | Duke of Queensberry was once pursuing him for his 
The outlay, you see—for it is a new pit—will come to 


—that is, who pointeth at the figure of the fulcon, his 


land, upon which he went to Edinburgh and con- | death is certain, even though cased in his armour.— 
about this, L.340, Well, the produce of the mine— | sulted an advocate who advised him to go home and 


The Scottish knight appeared next day in a dress ex- 
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actly similar té that of Courtenay, but bearing a mag 
pie instead of the falcon, with a motto ingeniously 
contrived to rhyme to the ranting inscription of Sir 
«I beare a pie, picking at a piece, 
This affront could only be expiated by a just ‘ a out- 
rance’ —that ~~ with sharp lances. In the course, 
Palzell left his helmet unlaced, so that it gave way at 
the touch of his antagonist’s lance, and he thus avoided 
the shock of the encounter. This happened twice. In 
the third encounter, the handsome Courtenay lost two 
of his front teeth. As the Englishman complained 
bitterly of Dalzell’s fraud in not fastening his helmet, 
the Scotchman agreed to running six courses more ; 
each champion staking in the hand of the king L.200, 
to be forfeited, if, on entering the lists, any unequal 
advantage should be detected. This being agreed to, 
the wily Scot demanded that Sir Piers, in addition to 
the loss of his teeth, should consent to the extinction 
of one of his eyes; he himself having lost an eye at 
the fight of Otterbourne. As Courtenay demurred, 
Dalzell demanded the forfeit ; which, after much al- 
tercation, the king appointed to be paid to him; say- 
ing, he surpassed the English both in wit and valour.” 


REMARKABLE DIMINUTION IN 
LITIGATION. 

{r a diminution in litigation be considered a just cri- 
terion of improvement in public sentiment, there is 
every reason to presume that this improvement has 
partly taken place, at least in Scotland. Ina late num- 
ber of the Weekly Chronicle, an Edinburgh newspaper, 
we are furnished with an instructive article on this 
branch of national statistics, the writer of which makes 
it clearly out that litigations of all kinds in the higher 
courts have surprisingly diminished in number of late 
years. The following isan abridgement of his obser- 
vations on the subject :—“ Vindictiveness prevails ex- 
actly in proportion as people are barbarous, and gra- 
dually disappears as refinement and liberal knowledge 
advance. Litigiousness depends on a similar prin- 
tiple. It abounds most where ignorance and rudeness 
abound—and is abandoned, as a thing not respectable 
or praiseworthy, exactly in proportion to the diffusion 
of intelligence and sound views. In no country have 
knowledge and science made greater progress within 
the last thirty or forty years than in Scotland ; and 
accordingly, in no country has the spirit of litigious- 
ness been so much abated. Of this position the proof 
iseasy. In 1801, the population of Scotland amounted 
to 1,599,068. In 1831, the population amounted to 
2,365,807, or was a third higher than it was thirty 
years before. We know that, generally speaking, 
capital and population increase simultaneously, or go 
band in hand. During these thirty years, capital in 
Scotland has rather got the start of population ; for 
the great body of the people are greatly improved in 
wndition, compared to what they were in 1801 and 
previously. Now, if litigiousness had not decreased 
in Scotland, the cases would have been about a third 
more numerous than they were thirty years ago, and 
would have kept pace, or nearly kept pace, with the 
progress of population and capital. But, as stated 
above, the reverse has happily taken place ; there has 
een a proportional decrease ; and if the facts already 
stated be not conclusive of the question, the following 
table will set it at rest. [Here there is a table show- 
ing that in the year 1798 there were 2631 cases en- 
tolled in the Court of Session, or supreme civil court, 
from which time there was a regular decrease till the 
oa 1835, when there were only 1818 cases enrolled. ] 
us it appears, that, instead of the legal business 
the country having increased in proportion to its 
pital and population, the very reverse has taken 
place; it has decreased a third ; a fact most honour- 
ble to the refinement, discrimination, and sound prin- 
tiples of the people. And what makes this fact the 
ore honourable is, that the decrease has been gradual, 
hough rapid ; just, in truth, in a ratio with the dif- 
sion of education and liberal knowledge. Litigious- 
has now ceased to be a passion, just as war has 

ed to be a passion; and the vindictive feelings 
have been displaced by feelings of an opposite descrip- 
tion ; by self-command, good sense, benignity, and all 
le charities and refinements which education, intel- 
igence, and consequent elevated moral principles, 
ver fail to generate and diffuse. War has become 
hionable, and all its tinsel glories have ceased to 
farm, Litigiousness is also rapidly becoming un- 
hionable : and, except in some cases in which the 
uthority of the supreme court is necessary (and there 
such cases), it will disappear altogether ; certainly 

in thirty years hence, such will be the triumph of 
ducation and right feeling, the number of cases will 
ot be above 900, or only a half of what it is at pre- 


nt, 

There is another view of the case that must not be 
trlooked : and that is, the proportions that, at dif- 

went periods, have obtained between the number of 
%, and that of legal practitioners. This view is, if 
ible, still more striking; but the results are not 
gratifying. The truth is, as previously stated, 

hile the number of cases have diminished one-third 
ce 1798, the number of practitioners have, on the 

hole, very nearly éripled. (Here there is a table 


showing the increase of practitioners, namely, from i 


245 writers to the signet in 1798, to 707 in 1835 ; from 
196 solicitors in 1798, to 440 in 1835; and from 237 
advocates in 1798, to 457 in 1835.] The greatest jn- 
crease, as is evident from these tables, has taken place 
in the body of writers to the signet. Their number has 
tripled, while the business of the court in which they 
practise has diminished one-third : that is to say, the 
average number of cases to each writer in 1798 was 104 ; 
it is now 2}; in other words, the average amount of the 
employment of a writer is less than a fourth of what it 
was 38 years ago. Writers, we are aware, have other 
sources of employment (such as conveyancing), which 
may not, perhaps, have decreased. e do not speak 
at present of the employment of solicitors, who have 
also almost tripled ; though nearly in so far as their 
number has increased, the business of the writer to 
the signet has been encroached upon. The share of 
business that now falls to an advocate is only about 
half of what it was in 1798. Of no profession in Scot- 
land can a statement be made similar to that now ap- 
plied to the professions of an advocate and a writer to 
the signet. While this state of matters is, as before 
said, highly honourable to the character of our coun- 
trymen, it is pregnant with ruin to lawyers ; a most 
intelligent, respectable, and public-spirited body of 
men.” 

The above is a series of facts, in which we, living 
upon the spot, are unable to detect any fallacy, and 
we therefore cordially join the editor of the Edinburgh 
Weekly Chronicle in hailing them as tokens of im- 
provement in the intellectual and moral character of 
our countrymen. Scotland was fortunate in having 
all disputes respecting her national status and institu- 
tions settled to the contentment of the people a cen- 
tury ago; and we are now reaping, in a rapidly 
increasing ratio of multiplication, the fruits of that 
piece of good fortune. As for the wonderful increase in 
the number of law practitioners, while their means of 
support have yearly become more circumscribed, it is 
oneof those anomalies which political economists appear 
to overlook, when they talk of supply being regulated 
by demand ; in this, as in many similar cases of hu- 
man action, vanity and other passions overwhelm 
reason and judicious foresight. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
THE HUBERS. 
In Switzerland and Germany, there have appeared se- 
veral persons of the name of Huber who have at- 
tained eminence in science or literature, but among 
these none have gained so wide a reputation as the sub- 
jects of the present sketch, Francis Huber, and his son 
Pierre Huber, beth distinguished as writers on inte- 
resting departments of natural history. 

Francis Huber was born at Geneva, in Switzerland, 
on the 2d of July 1750, of a highly respectable family, 
remarkable for intelligence. His father was distin- 
guished for wit and originality in conversation, and 
for a cultivated taste in the fine arts, He excelled 
in pictures of game, and wrote an interesting work on 
the flight of birds of prey. His son inherited his taste 
and talent, 

Study by day, and romance reading during the night, 
impaired the health of young Huber, and weakened 
his sight. When he was fifteen years old, the phy- 
sicians advised entire freedom from all literary occu- 
pation. For this purpose, he went to reside in a village 
near Paris, where he followed the plough, and was 
for the time a real farmer. Here he acquired a great 
fondness for rural life, and became strongly attached 
to the kind and worthy peasants among whom he re- 
sided. His health was restored, but with the prospect 
of approaching blindness, He had, however, suffi- 
ciently good eyes to see and become attached to Maria 
Aimée Lullin, a young lady who had been his com- 
panion at a dancing-school. They loved, as warm 
young hearts will love, and dreamed of no possibility 
of separation. M. Lullin regarded the increasing pro- 
bability of Huber’s blindness as a sufficient reason for 
breaking up the connexion; but the more this mis- 
fortune became certain, the more Maria determined 
not to abandon her lover. She made no resistance to 
the will of her father, but quietly waited until she had 
attained a lawful age to act for herself. 

Poor Huber, fearful of losing his precious prize, 
tried to conceal from the world, and even from himself, 
that an entire deprivation of sight was his inevitable 
lot ; but total darkness came upon him, and he could 
no longer deny that the case was hopeless. The afflic- 
tion was made doubly keen by fears that Maria would 
desert him; but he might have trusted the strength 
of a woman’s heart. As soon as Miss Lullin was 
twenty-five years-old, she led to the altar the blind 
object of her youthful affections. The generous girl 
had loved him in his brilliant days of youth and gaiety, 
and she would not forsake him when a thick veil fell 
for ever between him and the glories of the external 
world. There is something exceedingly beautiful and 


affecting in this union, Those who witnessed it, at 


once felt a strong internal conviction that a blessing 
would rest on that gentle and heroic wife. 

Mrs Huber had no reason to regret the disinterested 
step she had taken. The abilities of her husband 
overcame the impediments occasioned by loss of vision, 
Being of an active and inquiring turn of mind, and 
fond of scientific research, he directed his attention te 
the natural history of the bee—an insect which had 
been frequently made the object of study, but of which 
much still remained to be known correctly. In pure 
suing his investigations into the nature and habits of 
bees, Huber derived considerable assistance from his 
wife, who watched the insects in their movements, 
and reported to her husband what she observed. He 
was likewise aided, in a more special manner, by a 
philosophic assistant, Francis Barneus, who himself 
appears to have entered with enthusiasm into the pur- 
suit, and to have conducted the experiments with the 
most patient assiduity and courage—qualities indis- 
pensable in those who have to work among this irritable 
order of insects. Huber likewise possessed the emi- 
nent advantage of being directed in his researches by 
one of the first philosophers of the day, M. Bonnet. 
How he was able to support the expense of his experi- 
ments, we are not informed ; but we are led to believe 
that he possessed a sufficient patrimony to place him 
in rather easy circumstances, Time to him was no- 
thing, and he possessed an inexhaustible stock of pa- 
tience. In order to have a complete command of the 
whole operations of a hive, he contrived and had made 
a bee-house of a peculiar construction, It was a glass 
fabric, which he called a leaf or book hive, as it re- 
sembled the leaves of a book when open and standing 
on its end. Each leaf was a frame of a foot square, 
and about an inch and a half thick, with a pane of 
glass on each side; betwixt the two panes the bees 
built their combs, and all their motions were observ- 
able through the glass. ‘The leaves were joined to- 
gether at-one side with hinges, and thus the hive 
resembled a book, which could be shut or opened at 
pleasure. The bees, it may be remarked, did not 
seem disinclined to work under this kind of scrutiny. 
We are told they were a little shy after the first esta 
lishment of a poe Aen ; but their owner found that after 
the lapse of about three days, when the community 
was fairly settled, the bees submitted patiently to his 
daily inspections, 

To enter into a description of Huber’s discoveries 
relative to bees, would be quite useless here, for it 
would be little else than a history of the character and 
habits of these valuable insects, of which we have al- 
ready, in different numbers of our work, presented 
some details both theoretic and practical. The result 
of his researches was thrown by him into the form of 
letters to his friend Bonnet, and have been published 
in both the French and English languages.* 

The circumstance of Huber having possessed his 
sight till he was fifteen years of age, is calculated con- 
siderably to lessen our surprise at the success which 
attended his labours in the pursuit which his genius 
led him to follow. He had seen with his eyes the 
fields, the flowers, the animals which engaged his 
thoughts ; therefore he was placed in a more fuvour- 
able condition than those whose unassisted imegina- 
tions are left to form conceptions of the appearance 
of the external world. His blindness, nevertheless, 
added considerably to his celebrity; for men naturally 
admire intellectual strength overcoming physical ob- 
structions. The musical talents which in youth had 
made him a favourite guest, now enlivened his domestie 
fireside. He enjoyed exercise in the open air; and 
when his beloved wife was unable to accompany him, 
he took a solitary ramble, guided by threads, which he 
had caused to be stretched in the neighbouring walks, 
He was amiable and benevolent, and all who approached 
him were inspired with love and respect. Even great 
success came to him unattended by its usual evils; for 
the most envious did not venture to detract from the 
merits of a kind-hearted man, suffering under one of 
the greatest of human deprivations. 

Notwithstanding the loss of his eyes, Huber’s coun- 
tenance was the very sun-dial of his soul—expressing 
every ray of thought and every shade of feeling. Du- 
ring forty years of happy union, Mrs Huber proved 
herself worthy of such a husband’s attachment. He 
was the object of her kindest and most unremitting at- 
tention. She read to him, she wrote for him, she 
walked with him, she watched his bees for him; in 
a word, her eyes and her heart were wholly devoted 
to his service. Huber’s affection for her was onl 
equalled by his respect. He used to say, “‘ While she 
lived, I was not sensible of the misfortune of being 
blind.” His children, inspired by their mother’s ex- 
ample, attended upon him with the most devoted affec- 
tion. His son, Pierre Huber, was a valuable assistant 
and beloved companion. He made a set of raised 


* Other individuals, with fewer advantages than Huber, have 
signalised themselves by researches equally laborious into the 
economy of bees. Bonner, a Scotchman, was one of the most 
remarkable of these enthusiasts. He was restricted both as to 
expense and time, having a family te support by his daily earn- 
ings at the loom ; and he long laboured under a very peculiar and 
almost incredible disadvantage—that ef residing in the midst of a 
populous city, his apiary being for some years kept in a garret ig 
Glasgow. In Switzerland, the country of Huber, the labours eg 


Jonas de Gelieu, of Neufchatel, were perhaps more persevering 
than those of any other bee-master. In his work, ‘‘ The Bee Pre- 
server,” of which an English translation published in a cheap 
form (Anderson, Jun., Edinburgh, 1629), may be recommended 
as an accessible and complete directory for the management of 
bees, Geliou states that he was occupied for sixty-four years ia 
studying the econonzy of the insect. 
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types, with which his father could amuse himself, by 
printing letters to his friends. 

After the death of his wife, Huber lived with a 
married daughter at Lausanne. Loving and beloved, 
he closed his calm and useful life at the age of eighty- 


one, 

Pierre Huber, to whom we have just alluded, pos- 
sessed the genius and perseverance of his father, and 
devoted himself to a course of investigations into the 
nature and habits of an insect fully more remarkable 
in its economy than the hee, namely, the ant, His 
work, entitled “‘ Researches into the Manners of In- 
digenous Ants’’—that is, ants common to the central 
= of Europe—was published at Paris in 1810, and 

one of the most instructive and amusing literary 
productions of modern times. Pierre Huber was, for 
many years, a close observer of ants, and the conclu- 
sions at which he arrives regarding the economy of 
these singularly industrious little creatures, clear away 
many errors from their history. How the ants, like 
bees, live in large communities, how they are of three 
kinds, males, females, and neuters—the latter acting 
as nurses but not mothers—how they preserve order 
in their habitations by means of a species of police or 
soldiers, how one community goes to war with another 
in order to carry off workers as slaves—all has been 
already narrated in the Journal, There are, however, 
a few points in the economy of ants which we have 
not yet sufficiently explained, and which may be noted 
from the work of M, Pierre Huber. 

One of the most curious facts which this ingenious 
naturalist discloses, is, that ants do not live on grain or 
any other vegetable substance, but derive their support 
from animal matter. The collections of larve, or un- 
developed young, were long mistaken for magazines of 
corn or other food, which it was supposed the ants depo- 
sited in granaries, as provisions for winter consumption. 

But they are not hoarders of food ; indeed, there would 
be little use in their assuming this character, for they 
fall into a lethargy during winter when the tempera- 
ture is at 27° of the thermometer, and in that state 
require no sustenance. The grand stay of the ant for 
food, when large insects are not to be found and killed, 
is upon a race of minute insects, commonly called piant 
lice, or properly the aphis, of various species. These 
very smal! animals are not eaten by the ants, but serve 
them with a fluid from their bodies, in much the same 
manner as we draw milk from the cow. This fluid, 
which is sweet and nourishing, the aphis gives up on 
being tickled or caressed by the antennz of the ant. No- 
thing can exceed the care which the ants bestow upon 
the aphides, They lift them from the plants whose 
juices they have been sucking, with the most delicate 
precautions; they watch them like faithful shepherds 
over a flock, and take pains to preserve their eggs, so 
that they may not be nipt by the frosts, The aphides 
are thus the great ministers of sustenance to the ants; 
for whose use they seem to have been brought into 
existence by a wise Creator; and it is worthy of re- 
mark, that both these insects, between which there is 
such a strict alliance, become dormant in winter at pre- 
cisely the same degree of cold. “ An ant-hill,” says 

M. Huber, in a tone of pleasantry, “‘ may be consider- 
ed more or less rich according to the number of aphides 
which it These are its cattle, cows, or goats, 
We certainly should never have guessed that the ants 
‘were a pastoral people.” 


THE RELIGION OF THE HINDOOS. 
Penuars there never existed a people amongst whom 
the principle of superstition or blind religious venera- 
tion, combined with an equal share of intelligence, 
was ever so conspicuously displayed as in the case 
of the Hindoos. Of Oriental nations, the Chinese 
alone can compete with them in the progress which 
they have made in the arts, and the attainment of 
that civilisation which is independent of religion. Yet, 
whilst their mythology exhibits much that is sublime, 
considered as an effort of creative imagination, rival- 
ling the splendid fables of ancient Greece, unlike the 
sacred chimeras of that remarkable people, the devo- 
tional creed of the Hindoos is interwoven with absur- 
dities so silly and grovelling, as to excite mirth, or 
rather pity that the human mind could wilfully sink itself 
in such depths of debasement. They have carried the 
sentiment of superstitious veneration and ceremonious 
observance to an unparalleled extreme ; and whilst in 
some instances the first brings them nearly to a level 
with the savages of Western Africa, the second im- 

@ severe tax upon their time, and deducts mate- 
rially from their personal comfort. Their religious 


ceremonies so ramify throughout the social constitu- 
tion of this people, that, taking them as a whole, a 
very considerable proportion of their active existence 
is consumed in observing them. Of this strange fabric 
of fiction, which contains some grand, or at least 
striking features, in combination with others con- 
temptible and ridiculous, we propose to give a brief 


outline. 


Amongst the redeeming doctrines of the Hindoo 
creed, the first place must be allowed to that which 
recognises the existence of a supreme and invisible 


then, they likewise acknowledge other two deities, 


one of whom is Vishnu the Preserver, and the other 
Siva the Destroyer. Previous to the creation, Brahma 
is said to have reposed in silence and self-absorp- 
tion; a mode of existence considered by the Hin- 
doos as the most perfect and god-like. Having a 
desire to draw out of his own divine essence a glorious 
creation to supplant the deep primeval gloom, he by 
a thought created the water, and deposited therein a 
golden egg, blazing like ten thousand suns, which re- 
mained inactive for millions of years, till Brahma, 
who lay enclosed in this shining receptacle, by the 
energy of his own thought, split it asunder, and sprang 
forth the Divine Self-existing, famed in all worlds as 
the creator of rational beings, and the forefather of all 
spirits. Brahma is represented as a golden-coloured 
figure, with four heads and four arms ; but although 
he gives name to the great caste of the Brahmins or 
priests, no sects derive their appellation from him ; he 
attracts little attention or worship, and he has neither 
temples erected, nor sacrifices offered to him, nor fes- 
tivals celebrated in his honour. 

Vishnu makes a very conspicuous figure in the sacred 
annals of India, onl @e fundamental idea of the Hin- 
doo religion, that of metamorphoses or transformations 
is exemplified in the avatars or appearances upon earth 
of this deity. In his character of preserver, or rather 
deliverer, he has, say the vedas, interposed whenever 
any great calamity threatened the world ; and thus the 
great ends of his providence are brought about by the 
various incarnations of the Hindoo deity. Of these 
transformations there are ten, and they fill up the In- 
dian yugs, which compose a certain series of periods 
intended to effect a junction with God, and comprising 
4,320,000 years. The have been considered as an 
allegorical description of the year, divided by the sol- 
stices and equinoxes, and of the precession of the equi- 
noxes, Nine avatars have already taken place, and 
the tenth is yet to come. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at any length on the won- 
derful and ridiculous avatars of Vishnu. He first ap- 
peared in the character of a fish, for the purpose of 
recovering the sacred writings given by Brahma, which 
had been swallowed by a giant (typical of the rebel- 
lious human.soul), and buried along with himself in 
the depths of the ocean, He successively appeared as 
a tortoise, a boar, a man-lion, what is called the Bra- 
men or lingam dwarf, and so on. The transforma- 
tions are of the most ridiculous nature; and were we 
to recite them, they should only excite pity for the ig- 
norance of the wretched believers in such absurdities. 
In his subsequent avatars under different forms, 
Vishnu delivered the world from successive monsters 
and giants which threatened its tranquillity. In the 
ninth avatar, which is supposed to have taken place 
in the year 1014 before the Christian era, Vishnu as- 
sumed the form of Buddh, the author of a rival creed 
distinct from that of Brahma. It appears pretty evident 
that Buddhism at one time very extensively prevailed 
throughout India; and,several great dynasties, parti- 
cularly that of Magadha, were Buddhist. But a war 
having taken place between the devotees of Brahma 
and those of Buddh, the latter were worsted, and dis- 
persed throughout the countries to the east and north 
of Hindostan, and Buddhism is no longer professed in 
India. The rival systems will be noticed after we 
have described the other deities, male and female. In 
the tenth avatar, Vishnu will descend to the earth 
mounted on a white horse, and armed with a scimitar 
blazing like a comet, to root out evil from the earth, 
and eternally to punish the wicked. Vishnu is repre- 
sented of a black or blue colour, with four arms, and 
aclub to exercise chastisement on the wicked, The 
emblems under which he is represented refer to his 
vindictive character. He has three eyes to denote the 
three great divisions of time, past, present, and future. 
A crescent in his forehead refers to the measuring of 
time by the lunar revolutions, as a serpent denotes it 
by years; and the necklace of skulls which he wears, 
the extinction of mankind in successive generations, 

The third member of the Hindoo triad is Siva the 
destroyer. It may be here remarked, that the distin- 
guishing appellations applied to these deities are not 
altogether characteristic of their functions; Vishnu 
the preserver frequently employing himself in acts of 
destruction, and Siva on the other hand in acts of be- 
neficence. But much vagueness, inaccuracy, and con- 
fusion prevails throughout the whole of the Hindoo 

and this no doubt arises from the loveof the mar- 
vellous and indescribable, by which they are led to 
grasp at phantoms of thought as undetinable as they 
are impalpable. Siva, it appears, has had an equal 
share of personal adventure with Vishnu, although the 
characters which he assumed were not so various, nor 
his exploits so important or striking. His female 


destroyer is more applicable than to him. She is the 


chief amongst the female deities; in short, the most 
formidable and warlike personage of the Hindoo pan- 


to the prowess of 


an object of adoration, the ap 
is made to assume shows a remarkable obliquit 


name of 


creator ‘uler of the universe, ca)'-? But 


two dead bodies as ear-rings, a necklace of skulls, ang 


partner is called Doorga, and to her the appellation of 


theon, She has rivalled Vishuu in the number of 
forms which she has assumed, and the conflicts in 
which she has borne the most conspicuous part ; 
and the giants and others who have fallen victims 
her arm, cccupy a prominent 
place in the wild records of Hindoo mythology. As 
pearance which she 
of 
moral vision in those who framed at first, and those 
who worship still, this horrible personage. Under the 


the hands of several slaughtered giants circling hey 
waist like a zone. Her eyebrows stream with blood. 
and not content, as the male divinities generally are. 
with the simple productions of nature, her altars are 
made to flow with the blood of.animal oblations. Olq 
records even give directions how human sacrifices arg 
to be offered to this cruel goddess. India has no deit 
more popular, not only amongst banditti, who hold 
her in especial veneration, but with the more reput. 
able classes of the community, who cffer lavish gifts 
on her'shrine. Her husband, a less insatiable dealer 
in blood, is represented as being of a silver colour, 
exhibiting various shapes, having occasionally five 
faces, and sometimes only one, with three eyes. He 
is elsewhere seen bestriding a bull in a state of nudity, 
with serpents, as jewels, depending from his ears, 
This personage has numerous votaries, who exalt his 
importance above that of either of his two colleagues 
in universal sovereignty. The disgrace of his relj. 
gion consists in the worship of impure imagery, which 
it is impossible to mention. 
It is unnecessary to enumerate even the more im. 
portant of the minor deities ; as for the whole, they are 
altogether innumerable, Some have taken the trou. 
ble to reckon up three hundred and thirty millions of 
them. ‘There are gods of the elements, of war, of the 
sun, of the winds, of fire, of water, and so on. Every 
river, fountain, and stream, is either a deity itself, or 
has one presiding over it. Above all, the river Ganges 
is held more sacred than any thing else in the heaven 
above or in the earth beneath, Its waters purify from 
mortal stain ; and to expire on its banks, baptised by 
a few drops, or to obtain a self-sought grave amid its 
waves, are equivalent to a passport to paradise. Im. 
mense journeys are undertaken for the purpose of 
bathing in its holy current, and a portion of it is pro. 
duced in the courts of Bengal, upon which witnesses 
are required to swear. 
Amongst the degrading doctrines of the Hindoo 
faith, a veneration for and even a worship of mem 
bers of the brute creation, is not the least remarkable, 
The cow in particular commands the most exalted re. 
verence ; and this venerable quadruped may be seen 
in cities sauntering up and down in the most public 
places, perfectly at her ease, and calling forth expres. 
sions of profound respect. The monkey likewise 
ranks amongst the higher grade of animals, and is 
allowed to roam at large wherever he lists—a char 
tered thief, now laying the confectioners’ sweetmeats 
under tribute, and anon taxing the fruiterer for a por. 
tion of his juicy store. But this superstition reaches 
its climax in the hospitals which are erected for af 
fording shelter and succour to sick and infirm brutes, 
including lice, fleas, and other insects. It must be an 
exceedingly nice investigation of those who preside as 
medical attendants over such institutions, to deter 
mine the state of health of such patients. Other 
animals besides these are held sacred, but some qua 
drupeds are treated with great cruelty. The draught 
horses in particular, Bishop Heber informs us, are 
barbarously abused ; nor is there much sympathy 
shown to human beings, who are allowed to perish 
from disease or hunger under the canopy of heaven, 
without awakening a sigh in the bosoms of the on 
lookers. Lepers are regarded as objects of divine 
wrath, and are treated accordingly, sometimes being 
burned or buried alive. 

The peculiar character of the Hindoo creed is de 
rived from their tenet respecting the transmigration 
of souls, The spirits of the dead are said to enters 
receptacle corresponding to the previous character of 
the individual, ‘Che immortal part of the just and 
good, however insignificant the person may have been, 
migrates into a hermit, a Brahmin, a demi-god, and 
so forth, rising in dignity according to the degree d 
merit. ‘The wicked, on the other hand, not only ar 
degraded as human beings, but are compelled to lodg 
in the bodies of animals. The Hindoo oracles ender 
vour to establish a degree of conformity between the 
punishment awarded and offences committed. ‘Ihe 
pilferer of grain is metamorphosed into a rat, and le 
who stole fruits or roots becomes an ape. Others art 
degraded into worms, insects, and so on, The person 
thus lowered in the scale of creation must pass through 
a long succession of degraded births before he can 
assume the human form, This system of rewards aud 
punishments, although confined to the earth, does no 
exclude the belief of a heaven and a hell hereafte. 
The celestial mansions, like those of the Mahome 
dan, are replete with objects of voluptuous enjoymeat, 
but only Brahmins and persons of high attainments 
or great sanctity are permitted to enter these blissful 
abodes. Some ardent devotees aspire to a higher dev 
tiny, and hope to be absorbed into the essence of 
supreme being, where they shall repose for ever on at 
unruffied sea of bless. The place of final punishes 
in like manner, consists of different compartments; # 
penalties inflicted in which correspond to the iniquitié 
of those who are doomed to enter their dismal precincts 

The devotion of the Hindoos consists in a system 
ceremonious observances, not only troublesome #@ 
themselves, but encroaching on the moral duties, nay 
the whole business, of life. Such a stock of atoning 
merit is by this means conferred, that the weighté 
matters of the law seem to be superseded ; at all eventy 
this external devotion is not inconsistent with the mo® 
scandalous crimes. The observances commence in 
morning with ablutions and prayers, the worship 
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qitings, in meditation, and the like. The five sacra- 
ments are then performed, which are, teaching and 
studving the sacred books, offering cakes and water, an 
gblation of fire, in giving rice and other food to living 
creatures, and in receiving guests with honour. The 
qhole of these ceremonies are necessarily abridged, for 
the entire day would scarce suffice for their perfect 
ormance. The early Hindoos to bor- 
wed, and to have extended, the typical impu- 
Tities of the Mosaic law a the rules on this subject, 
inting out the causes of defilement, and the modes 
of purification, are numerous and absurd. The death 
or birth of a child, touching a dead body, a new-born 
child an outcast, and so on, render people unclean, and 
the modes of purification are either bathing, stroking 
cow, looking at the sun, or having the mouth sprinkled 
with water. 
Penance and self-torture are regarded as essential 
to the attainment of a character for holiness; but in 
their attempts to suit the amount of penance to the 
magnitude of the offence, there is almost a total sub- 
yersion of all moral distinctions, Acts naturally in- 
different are classed with heinous immoralities ; for 
instance, eating things forbidden is put on the same 
footing with killing a friend, and drinking forbidden 
liquor with killing a Brahmin, A particular class of 
devotees, called yogues or fakirs, signalise their piety 
by enduring the severest tortures with a firmness and 
perseverance worthy of the holiest cause. These con- 
sist in burying themselves in the depths of forests, 
either in a state of perfect nakedness, or _— their 
bodies coated with ashes and cow-dung; in allowing 
the nails of their hands and feet to grow till they as- 
sume the dimensions and appearance of birds’ claws ; 
roasting themselves before huge fires; immuring them- 
selves in the ground, and leaving only a small breathing 
hole; going about with small spears or rings pierced 
through the most tender parts of the body, and hot 
irons applied to the side; holding their hands above 
their head till they have lost the power of bringing 
them down again, and become withered like that of 
the individual mentioned in the evangelists; clenching 
the fists till the nails penetrate the palms ; turning 
their faces to the sun till they cannot regain their na- 
tural position, or gazing on his intense blaze till their 
eyesight is extinguished ; lying on iron spikes ; tearing 
the tlesh with whips; chaining themselves for life to 
the foot of a tree ; and performing other such-like acts 
of slow suicide. Some of their attitudes are exceed- 
ingly fantastical; for instance, Bishop Heber saw a 
devotee hopping about on one foot, having made a vow 
never to put the other to the ground, which was now 
shrivelled up, contracted, and useless. Begging holds 
a conspi place g the religious duties of the 

Hindoos. Mr Ward affirms that an eighth part of the 
inhabitants of Bengal and Bahar subsist in this man- 
ner; thus constituting a mendicant population of up- 
wards of two millions. Religious pilgrimages are held 
in high esteem, and the a places have generally been 
established near the sea, the sources and junctions of 
rivers, the tops of remarkable hills, hot springs, caves, 
waterfalls, and places of difficult or dangerous access. 
All the principal roads are crowded wi people has- 
tening to these holy places. Some are held in higher 
veneration than others, and it is no uncommon occur- 
rence, in the crush and tunmult of the multitude to 
reach these Bethesdas, for numbers to be trodden to 
death under foot, or precipitated into the water and 
drowned, 

The temples for the celebration of Hindoo worship 
appear to have been in ancient times of the most 
magnificent description, as is proved by the remains 
of those of Elephanta and Salsette, so recently de- 
scribed in this Journal, The temples of the present 
day do not exhibit such elaborate grandeur, many con- 
taining only one apartment, and few having more than 
three or four. The crowds which besiege them on 
solemn occasions celebrate their observances in an open 
area fronting the gates, so that nothing is required 
within but accommodation for the images and one or 
two attendants. The idols are composed of every pos- 
‘ible kind of material, from gold down to wood or 
day, smeared over with a little red paint. Any fi- 
gure, either of brute or man, or centaur-like com- 
binations of both, serves for a god, and is reverenced 
a such by the ignorant Hindoos, after a Brahmin has 
consecrated them by a process of solemn buffoonery. 
When placed in the temple, every image has a daily 
tound of homage performed before it, and is furnished 
With a regular allowance of food, which, after re- 
maining for a limited time, is served out amongst the 
attendants. These offerings are profusely lavished 
® great annual festivals, whilst the multitudes with- 
out sing indecent songs, and throw themselves into 

te most fantastical attitudes and motions, The va- 
nous articles of maintenance bestowed upon the god- 
dess Kalee, in her temple at Kaleeghata, are considered 

Mr Ward as worth L.9000 annually. 

There is no doubt that, at no very distant period, 

bloody deities of the Hindoos were propitiated 
Vith human sacrifices, and, in confirmation of this, 
tome of the rites still remain. Children were sacri- 
fied by being thrown into the river Ganges, until the 
ctice was put a stop to by the British government. 
Vid women are still occasionally burned, in order that 
Meir spirits may haunt the spot where they are of- 
red up, and entail a curse upon it. The suttee, or 
stom of a widow burning herself on the funeral pile 
her husband, is a well-known rite of the Hindoo 
ligion, and the festival of Juggernaut is celebrated 
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by the sacrifice of numerous victims. This idol-car 
is a lofty ornamented structure, in which are repre- 
sentations of the god, and of Bala Rama and Soobha- 
dra, said to be his brother and sister. This infernal 
machine, for it deserves no better name, is draggéd 
along amid shouts of triumph by the infatuated mul- 
tii its path being marked by the bodies of mangled 
victims, who voluntarily throw thems+lves before the 
wheels, and are crushed to death, Zne most indecent 
figures are pourtrayed on the chariots used at the 
temples. ith such an impure religion, it is not 
a matter of surprise that the state of morals is very 
low in India, 

From time to time during the lapse of ages, various 
sectaries have arisen amongst the Hindoos, each with 
peculiar objects of adoration and modes of worship. 
Brahma, as already observed, is at the head of no sect ; 
and Vishnu and Siva, the two powers next to him, 
divide in a great measure the worship of Indian de- 
votees. Among forty-three leading denominations, 
Mr Ward reckons twenty to attach themselves to 
Vishnu, nine to Siva, four to his wife Doorga, under 
the name of Saktas, while ten select inferior objects of 
adoration. The zealous adherents of the rival sects of 
Vishnu and Siva are avowed enemies, and hold each 
other up to odium and ridicule. But the most im- 
portant schism is that between the disciples of Brahma 
and the adherents of Buddh, to which allusion has al- 
ready been made. The latter have objects of worship, 
a creed, ceremonies, and institutions entirely peculiar. 
Their temples are much more splendid than those of 
the followers of Brahma, and their priests live in 
spacious convents, Buddhism is no longer professed 
in India proper, but there is a sect called the Joinas, 
very numerous in Western Hindostan. They combine 
in some measure the practice and doctrine of the two 
rival systems above named. ‘The Seiks are a sect who 
have attempted to form an alliance between the Ma- 
homedan and Hindoo creed, and with some degree of 
success, 


THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 

TuE new lodgers at first attracted our curiosity, and 
afterwards excited our interest. They were a young 
lad, of eighteen or nineteen, and his mother, a lady 
of about fifty, or it might be less. The mother wore 
a widow’s weeds, and the boy was also clothed in deep 
mourning. They were poor—very poor; for their 
only means of support arose from the pittance the boy 
earned by copying writings, and translating for the 
booksellers. They had removed from some country 
place, and settled in London, partly because it afforded 
better chances of employment for the boy, and partly, 
perhaps, with the natural desire to leave a place where 
they had been in better circumstances, and where 
their poverty was known, They were proud under 
their reverses, and above revealing their wants and 
privations to strangers. How bitter these privations 
were, and how hardly the boy worked to remove them, 
no one ever knew but themselves. Night after night, 
two, three, four, hours after midnight could we hear 
the occasional raking together of the scanty fire, or 
the hollow and half-stifled cough, which indicated his 
being still at work; and day after day could we see 
more plainly that nature had set that unearthly light 
in his plaintive face which is the beacon of her worst 
disease. Actuated, we hope, by a higher feeling than 
mere curiosity, we contrived to establish first an ac- 
quaintance, and then a close intimacy, with the poor 
strangers. Our worst fears were realised ; the boy 
was sinking fast. Through a part of the winter, and 
the whole of the following spring and summer, his 
labours were unceasingly prolonged. The mother 
attempted to procure needlework, embroidery—any 
thing for bread. A few shillings now and then were 
all she could earn, and the boy worked steadily on 
—dying by minutes, but never once giving utter- 
ance to complaint or murmur. It was a beautiful 
autumn evening when we went in to pay our cus- 
tomary visit to the invalid. His little remaining 
strength had been decreasing rapidly for two or three 
days preceding, and he was lying on a sofa before the 
open window, gazing at the setting sun. His mother 
had been reading the Bible to him, for she closed the 
book as we entered, and advanced to meet us, “ I 
was telling William,” she said, “ that we must ma- 
nage to take him into the country somewhere, so that 
he may get quite well. He is not ill, you know, but 
he is not very strong, and has exerted himself too 
much lately.” Poor thing! The tears that streamed 
through her fingers, as she turned aside, as if to ad- 
just her close widow’s cap, too plainly showed how 
fruitless was the attempt to deceive herself. The boy 
placed one hand in ours, grasped his mother’s arm 
with the other, drew her hastily towards him, and 
fervently kissed her cheek. There was a short pause 
as he sank back upon his pillow, and looked with ap- 
palling earnestness on his mother’s face. ‘ William, 
William,” said the terrified parent, ‘‘ don’t look at 
me so; speak to me, dear.” Tk. boy smiled languidly, 

but an instant afterwards his features resolved into 
the same cold, solemn gaze. ‘ William, dear Wil- 

liam,” said the distracted mother, “ rouse yourself, 

dear; don’t look at me so, love; pray don’t. Oh, my 

God ! what shall Ido! My dear, dear boy, he is dy- 

ing.” The boy raised himself by a violent effort, and 


folded his hands together—‘‘ Mother, dear, dear mo- 
ther, bury me in the open fields—any where but in 


these dreadful streets, I should‘like to lie where you 


can see my grave, mother, but not in these close, 
crowded streets ; they have killed me. Kiss me again, 
mother, put your arm round my neck.” He fell back; 
a strange expression stole upon his features, not of 
"mg or suffering, but an indescribable fixing of every 

ine and muscle—the boy was dead.—Sketches by Boz. 


THE BEGGAR AT THE BARRIER DE PASSY. 
(From the French.]} 
Mavyy years since, when I was a young man about 
twenty years of age, I used very frequently to spend 
the Sunday with my mother, who resided at Ver- 
sailles, this being the only day of the week on which 
I could leave Paris. I generally walked as far as 
the Barrier, and thence I took a seat in one of the 
public carriages to my mother’s house. When I hap- 
pened to be too early for the diligence, I used to stop 
and converse with a beggar whose name was Anthony, 
and who regularly took his station at the Barrier de 
Passy, where, in a loud voice, he solicited alms from 
every one who passed, with a degree of perseverance 
that was really astonishing. I generally gave him a 
trifle without inquiring whether he deserved it or not, 
partly because I had got into the habit of doing so, 
and partly to get rid of his importunities, One day 
in summer, as I waited for the diligence, I found 
Anthony at his usual post, exerting his lungs, and 
bawling incessantly his accustomed form of petition 
“ For the love of heaven bestow your alms on a poor 
man—Messieurs, Mesdames, the smallest trifle will be 
gratefully received.” 
While Anthony was in this manner pouring his 
exclamations into the ears of every one who came 
within the reach of his voice, a middle-aged man of 
respectable appearance joined me. He had a pleasant 
expression of countenance, was very well dressed, and 
it might be seen at a glance that he was a man in 
good circumstances, Here was a fit subject for the 
beggar, who quickly made his advances, proclaimi 
in a loud voice his poverty, and soliciting relief 
“ You need not be a beggar unless you please,” re« 
plied the gentleman, “ when you can have an income 
of ten thousand crowns,” ‘“ You are pleased to jest, 
sir,” answered Anthony, “ By no means,” said the 
gentleman ; “‘ I never was more serious in my life, 
Listen to me, my friend, You perceive that I am 
well dressed, and I tell you that I have every thing 
that a reasonable man need desire.” “ Ah! sir, you 
area fortunate man.” “ Well, but, my friend, I would 
not have been so if I had sat and begged as you are 
doing.” ‘‘ I have no other means of gaining my liv- 
ing.” “‘ Are you lame?” “ No, sir.” “ You are 
not blind, or deaf, and you certainly are not dumb, as 
every passer-by can testify. Listen: I shall tell you 
my history in afew words, Some fifteen or — 
years ago, I was a beggar like yourself; at length 
began to see that it was very disgraceful to live on the 
bounty of others, and I resolved to abandon this 
shameful way of life as soon as I possibly could. I 
quitted Paris—I went into the provinces—I b 
for old rags. The people were very kind to me, and 
in a short time I returned to Paris with a tolerably 
large bundle of rags of every description. I carried 
them to a paper-maker, who bought them at a fair 
price. I went on collecting, until to my great joy my 
finances enabled me to purchase rags, so that I was no 
longer forced to beg for them, At length, by diligence 
and industry, I became rich enough to buy an ass with 
two panniers, and this saved me both time and labour. 
My business increased, the paper-makers found that I 
dealt honestly by them; I never palmed off bad 
for good ones; I prospered, and see the result—in 
place of being a poor despised beggar, I have ten 
thousand crowns a-year, and two houses in one of the 
best streets in Paris. If, then, my friend, you ean do 
no better, begin as a rag merchant, and here,” he con- 
tinued, “ is a crown to set you up in your new trade; 
it is more than I had; and in addition, please take no- 
tice, that if I find you here another Sunday, I shall 
report you to the police.” On saying this, the old 
gentleman walked off, leaving Anthony and myself in 
a state of great surprise. Indeed, the beggar had been 
so much interes _in the history he heard, that he 
stood with open mouth and eyes in mute astonish- 
ment, nor had he even power to solicit alms from two 
well-dressed ladies who passed at that moment. I 
could not help being struck with the story, but I had 


no time to comment on it, as the diligence had ar- 
rived, in which I seated myself, and pursued my way. 
From that period I lost sight of the beggar ; whether 
the fear of the police, or the hopes Ze gaining ten 
thousand crowns a-year, had wrought the change, I 
was not aware; it is sufficient to say, that from that 
day forward he was never seen at the Barrier. 

any years after, it happened that business called 
me to Tours. In strolling through the city I stepped 
into a bookseller’s shop to purchase a new work that 
had made some noise. I found there four young men, 
all busily employed, while a stout good-looking man 


was giving them orders, as he walked up and down with 
an air of importance. I thought I had seen the face 


of the bookseller before, but where, I could not for the 
moment tell, until he spoke, and then I discovered him 
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The recognition was 


ta be my old friend Anthony. 
mutual ; he grasped my hand, and led me through his 
shop into a we!!-furnished parlour; he lavished every 
kimdness on me ; and, finally, gave me his history from 


the time we parted at the Barrier, With the crown 
of the stranger he began, as he had advised him, to 
egllect rogs ; he made money ; became the partner of 
@ paper-manufacturer; married his daughter; in 
short, his hopes were fulfilled ; his ambition gratified, 
and he could now count his income at ten thousand 
crowns. He prayed every day for blessings on his 
benefactor, who had been the meaus of raising him 
froma the degraded condition of a common beggar. 
Anthony is so convinced of the evil and sin of idleness, 
and of subsisting on the alms of others, that, while 
liberal and kind to those who are willing to work, no 
entreaties, 10 supplications, ever prevailed on him to 
bestow a sivyle sous on those who would not help 
themselves. 


THE SOLDIER'S RETURN, 

Tue following beautiful instance of filial affection de- 
serves to be handed down to the latest generations :— 
Some travellers from Glasgow were obliged to stop at 
the small burgh of Lanark, and having nothing bet- 
ter to engage our attention, said one of them, we 
amused ourselves by looking at the passengers from 
the window of our inn, which was opposite the prison, 
Whilst we were thus occupied, a gentleman came up 
on horseback, very plainly dressed, attended by a ser- 
vant. He had scarcely passed our window, when he 
alighted, left his horse, and advanced towards an old 
man who was engaged in paving the street. 

After having saluted him, he took hold of the 
fammer, struck some blows upon the pavement, at 
the same time addressing the old man, who stood 
amazed at the adventure, “‘ This work seems to me 
very painful for a person of your age; have you no 
sons who could share in your labours, and comfort 
your old age ?” “ Forgive me, sir; I have three lads 
who inspired me with the highest hopes; but the poor 
fellows are not now within reach to assist their fa- 
ther.” ‘ Where are they, then?” “ The oldest has 
ebtained the rank of captain in India in the service of 
the Honourable Company. The second has likewise 
enlisted in the hope of rivalling his brother.” The 
old man paused, and a momentary tear bedimmed his 
eye. * And pray, what has become of the third ?” 

Alas! he became security for me ; the poor boy en- 
gaged to pay my debts, and, being unable to fulfil the 
undertaking, he is—in prison.” At this recital the 

tleman stepped aside a few paces, and covered his 
pe with his hands. After having thus given vent to 
his feelings, he returned to the old man and resumed 
rse. ‘* And has the oldest—this degenerate son 
—this captain—never sent you any thing to extricate 
you from your miseries?” ‘‘ Ah! call him not dege- 
nerate ; my son is virtuous ; he both loves and respects 
his father. He has oftener than once sent me money, 
even more than was sufficient for my wants; but I 
had the misfortune to lose it by becoming security for 
a very worthy man, my landlord, who was burdened 
with a very large family. Unfortunately, finding him- 
self unable to pay, he has caused my ruin. They 
have taken my all, and nothing now remains for me.” 
At this moment, a young man, passing his head through 
the iron gratings of a window in the prison, began to 
, “ Father! father! if my brother William is still 
alive, that is he; he is the gentleman who speaks with 
you.” “ Yes, my friend, it is he,” replied the gentle- 
man, throwing himself into the old man’s arms, who, 
like one beside himself, attempting to speak, and sob- 
bing, had not recovered his senses, when an old wo- 
man, decently dressed, rushed from a poor-looking hut, 
erying, “ Where is he, then? Where art thou, my 
dear William ? Come to me, come and embrace your 
mother !”” The captain no sooner observed her, than 
he quitted his father, and went to throw himself upon 
the neck of the good old dame. 

The scene was now overpowering; the travellers 
left their room, and increased the number of specta- 
tors, witnesses of this most affecting sight. Mr Wil- 
son, one of the travellers, made his way through the 
crowd, and advancing to the gentleman, thus ad- 
dressed him :—‘ Captain, we ask the honour of your 
acquaintance ; it is impossible to express the pleasure 
we have had in being witnesses of this tender meet- 
ing with your family ; we request the favour of you 
and yours to dinner in the inn.” The captain, alive 
to the invitation, accepted it with politeness ; but at 
the same time replied, that he would neither eat 
nor drink until his youngest brother had recovered 
his liberty. At the same instant, he deposited the 
gum for which he had been incarcerated, and ina very 
short time after his brother joined the party. The 
whole family now met at the inn, where they found 
the affectionate William in the midst of a multitude 
who were loading him with caresses, all of which he 
returned with the utmost cordiality. 


As soon as there was an opportunity for free con- 
versation, the good soldier eabenemed his heart to his 
ts and the travellers, “ Gentlemen,” said he, 
to-day I feel, in its full extent, the kindness of Pro- 
vidence, to whom I owe every thing. My wu cle 
brought me up to the business of a weaver, but I ro- 
ited his attentions badly ; for, having contracted a 
bit of idleness and dissipation, I enlisted in a corps 
belonging to the East India © I was then 
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isted with the funds of the re- 
By dint of economy, and the aid of com- 
merce, I amassed honourably a stock of L.30,000, 
At that time I quitted the service. It is true that I 
made three remittances to my father; but the first 
only, consisting of L.200, reached him, The second 
fell into the hands of a man who had the misfortune 
to become insolvent; and I entrusted the third to a 
Scotch gentleman, who died upon the passage; but I 
hold his receipt, and his heirs will account to me for it.” 
After dinner, the captain gave his father L200, to 
supply his most pressing wants; and at the same 
time secured to him, as well as to his mother, an an- 
nuity of eighty pounds, reversible to his two brothers. 
Besides, he presented L.500 as a marriage portion to 
his sister, who was married to a farmer in indifferent 
circumstances; and after having distributed L.50 
among the poor, he entertained at an elegant dinner 
the principal inhabitants of the burgh. Such a man 
merited the favours of fortune. By this generous sen- 
sibility, too, he showed indeed that he was worthy of 
the distinguished honours so profusely heaped upon 
him by the illustrious Lord Clifton.—Edinburgh Lite- 

rary Gazelle. 


JACK AND JOAN. 
Mattuew Prior, an English poet at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, was matchless for his tales and light occa- 
sional verses. Asa specimen of his neat and lively manner, and 
of a kind of versification very popular in his time, may be given 
his mock epitaph on a couple who seem to have passed through 
life in a very unostentatious manner. 


Interr’d beneath this marble stone, 
Lie sauntering Jack and idle Joan. 
While rolling threescore years and one 
Did round the globe their courses run ; 
If human things went ill or well ; 
If changing empires rose or fell ; 
The morning past, the evening came, 
And found this couple just the same. 
They walk’d and ate, good folks: What then? 
Why then they walk’d and ate again ; 
They soundly slept the night away ; 
They did just nothing all the day. 
Nor sister either had nor brother; 
They seemed just tallied for each other. 
Their Moral and Oeconomy 
Most perfectly they made agree ; 
Each virtue kept its proper ground, 
Nor trespass’d on the other’s ground. 
Nor fame nor censure they regarded ; 
They neither punish’d nor rewarded. 
Me cared not what the footmen did ; 
Her maids she neither praised nor chid: 
So every servant took his course, 
And, bad at first, they all grew worse. 
Slothful disorder fill’d his stable, 
And sluttish plenty deck’d her table. 
Their beer was strong; their wine was port ; 
Their meal was large ; their grace was short. 
They gave the poor the remnant meat, 
Just when it grew not fit to eat. 
They paid the church and parish rate, 
And took, but read not, the receipt ; 
For which they claim’d their Sunday's due, 
Of slumbering in an upper pew. 
No man’s defects sought they to knew: 
So never made themselves a foe. 
No man’s good deeds did they commend ; 
&o never raised themselves a friend. 
Nor cherish’d they relations poor ; 
That might decrease their present store : 
Nor barn nor house did they repair : 
That might oblige their future heir. 
They neither added nor confounded ; 
They neither wanted nor abounded. 
Nor tear nor sinile did they employ 
At news of public grief or joy. 
When bells were rung and bonfires made, 
Tf ask’d, they ne'er denied their aid ; 
Their jug was to the ringers carried, 
Whoever either died or married. 
Their billet at the fire was found, 
Whoever was deposed or crown'd. 
Nor good, nor bad, nor fools, nor wise ; 
They would not learn, nor could advise: 
Without love, hatred, joy, or fear, | 
They led—a kind of—as it were : 
Nor wish’d, nor cared, nor laugh’d, nor cried: 
And so they lived, and so they died. 


CHANGES IN THE SURFACE OF THE GLOBE. 
Aw Arabian writer, Mohammed Kazwini, who flou- 
rished about six hundred years ago, has left a work 
in manuscript, entitled the “‘ Wonders of Nature,” in 
which he treats of the successive changes which the 


ages, through the unheeded influence of physical 
causes. By way, as we should suppose, of satirising 


that the surface of the earth has always been much 
the same as we see it, he introduces an allegorical 
personage, who thus describes his experience :—* I] 
passed one day (says he) by a very ancient and won- 
derfully populous city, and asked one of its inhabitants 
how long it had been founded, ‘ It is indeed a mighty 
city,’ replied he; ‘we know not how jong it has 
existed, and our ancestors were on this subject as ig- 
norant as ourselves.’ Five centuries afterwards, as I 

by the same place, | could not perceive the 
slightest vestige of the city. 1 demanded of a peasant 
who was gathering herbs upon its former site, how 
long it had been a ‘In sooth, a strange 


surface of the globe has undergone in the course of 


the conceited notions of the ignorant, who imagine 


been different from what you now behold it.” ‘ Was 
there not of old,’ said I, ‘ a splendid city here? 
* Never,’ answered he, ‘ so far as we have seen, and 
never did our fathers speak to us of any such.” Qn 
my return there, 500 years afterwards, J found the sea 
in the same place, and on its shores were a party o! 
fishermen, of whom I inquired how long the land hac 

been covered by the waters? ‘Is this a question, 

said they, ‘ for a man like you ? this spot has alway: 
been what it is now.’ I again returned, 500 yean 
afterwards, and the sea had disappeared ; I inquired 
of a man who stood alone upon the spot, how long age 
this change had taken place, and he gave me the same 
answer as I had received before. Lastly, on coming 
back again after an equal lapse of time, I found there 
a flourishing city, more populous and more rich in 
beautiful buildings than the city I had seen the first 
time; and when I would fain have informed mysel; 
concerning its origin, the inhabitants answered me, 
* Its rise is lost in remote antiquity : we are ignorant 
how long it has existed, and our fathers were on this 
subject as ignorant as ourselves.’” 


LEAGUES AMONG ANIMALS. 
Leagues offensive and defensive between animals of 
different species are by no means uncommon. The 
following instance of this kind of alliance occurred in 
Segovia about twenty years since; it was related to 
me by a Spanish friend, who was acquainted with both 
the bipeds and quadrupeds who figure in the story :— 
The two eldest daughters of a family in Segovia were 
particularly fond of pets of all kinds, and of which 
they had a large number. Amongst these were a dog, 
a ram, and a Guinea-pig. These animals appeared to 
be gifted with no small portion of sense. Every day 
at school-time they were found waiting for their young 
mistresses at the garden door, and as soon as they 
came, one of the girls would get on the back of the ram, 
the dog would carry their books, and the Gruinea-pig 
walked behind like a footman. After leaving their 
‘oung mistresses at school, the animals went home, 
ut they never failed to return to school precisely at 
twelve o’clock, when the other sister would then mide, 
and they weuld all go home in the greatest order and 
regularity. If a dog meddled with the Guinea-pig, 
the dog would carefully put down the books, aid has. 
ten to the defence of his friend ; and if any one attempted 
to hurt the dog, the ram was always ready to protect 
him. The singular attachment of these animals to 
each other, their obedience, and their affection for 
their young mistresses, excited the admiration of every 
one who saw them. 
ATTACHMENT BETWEEN ANIMALS, 

The following incident of attachment between ani- 
mals of a different species is related by the clever au- 
thor of Tutti Frutti:—‘‘ 1 have a poodle whom | 
would make tutor to my son, if I had one, I some. 
times use him towards my own education, Will not 
the following trait of his character amuse you? He 
conceived a strange fondness, an absolute passion, for 
a young kitten, which he carried about in his mouth 
for hours when he went out to walk; and whenever 
he came to a resting-place, he set her down with the 
— care and tenderness, and began to play with 

r. When he was fed, she always took the nicest 
pieces away from him, without his ever making the 
slightest opposition. ‘The kitten died, and was buried 
in the garden. My poor poodle showed the deepest 
grief, would not touch food, and howled mournfully 
the whole night long. What was my astonishment, 
when the next morning he appeared carrying the 
kitten in his mouth! He had seratched her out of the 
oa, and it was only by force that we could take 
er from him.” 

TO MANAGE A REARING IIORSE, 

In preference to the dangerous cxperiment of pull- 
ing a rearing horse backward, I recommend the adop- 
tion of the following method :—W henever you perceive 
the horse’s inclination to rear, separate your reins and 
prepare for him. The instant he is about to rise, 
slacken one hand, and bend or twist his head with the 
other, keeping your hands low. This bending com 
pels him to move a hind leg, and of necessity brings 
his fore-feet down, Instantly twist him completely 
round two or three times, which will confuse him 
very much, and completely throw him off his guard. 
The moment you have finished twisting him round, 
place his head in the direction you wish him to pro 
ceed, apply the spurs, and he will not fail to go for- 
ward ; if the situation be convenient, press him intoa 
gallop, and apply the spurs and whip two or three 
times severely. ‘The horse will not, perhaps, be quite 
satisfied with the first defeat, but may feel disposed to 
try again for the mastery, Should this be the case, 
you have only to twist him, &c., as before, and you 
will find that in the second struggle he will be much 
more easily subdued than on the former occasion—ia 
fact, you will perceive him quail under the operation. 
It rarely happens that a rearing horse, after having 
been treated in the way described, will resort to his 
tricks a third time.— The Sportsman. 
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